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ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Race Today Collective 
wishes to apologise for the late- 
ness of the journal. This is due 
to the fact that we have moved 
temporarily from our headquar- 
ters to facilitate its renovation. 


INSURANCE CLAIM 


Dear Race Today, 

I am sure that you will be in- 
terested in this problem of mine 
which other West Indians in 
London must similarly be ex- 
periencing. 

In March 1975 and March 
1977 I took out life insurance 
policies with the Jamaica 
Mutual Life Assurance Society 
Ltd — numbers SOO 482 and 
S01 501 respectively. In 
November 1984, when I was 
leaving London to reside per- 
manently in Trinidad, I wrote 
to surrender the two policies 
and get the surrender value. I 
have not yet been paid. 

I have written several letters 
to the London office; no reply 
has been made to the last two 
dated 20 May and 7 June 1985. 
In the last month I have tele- 
phoned the London office twice 
weekly, at great expense, still 
to no avail. 

Mr W D Walden, Manager/ 
Administration at their London 
Office 1st Floor, 124/132 Cler- 
kenwell Road, London ECIR 
5DL will confirm my _ state- 
ments. He claims that he can 
do nothing until the money 
comes from Jamaica, which will 
probably be never. 

Tony Piggott 

25a Belmont Valley Road 
Port-of-Spain 

Trinidad, West Indies 


UGANDA’S COUP 


Dear Race Today, 

The Uganda National Libera- 
tion Front (Anti-Dictatorship) 
— UNLF (A-D) has been in- 
formed of the call by General 
Tito Okello, Head of Uganda’s 
new Military Junta, for a meet- 
ing next week with Uganda’s 
various resistance and libera- 
tion movements. 

In the first place, the new 
Military Junta itself is nothing 
but another dictatorship which 
is a split-off from the murder- 
ous and puppet Uganda 
Peoples Congress (UPC) — 
Obote regime. 

On 30 July, 1985 we issued a 
statement calling for a Round 
Table Conference (RTC) of all 
political forces on neutral territ- 
ory. Instead, it appears the new 
Junta is engaged in implement- 
ing a divide and rule strategy 
by seeking to incorporate 
Uganda’s__ political _ forces 
around itself one by one 
through separate talks. All this 


is obviously aimed at avoiding 
a Round Table Conference. 
We insist on the immediate 
release of all political prisoners 
and detainees, the dismantling 
of all concentration camps, and 
the withdrawal of troops to bar- 
racks as a minimum sign of 
good faith by the regime. 
Those concerned must stop 
dancing the tango. Without a 
Round Table Conference of all 
political forces there can be no 
peace in Uganda. We call upon 
all Ugandan democratic and 
patriotic, organisations and 
forces not to be tricked but to 
unite and fight for a genuine 
settlement through a Round 
Table Conference of all politi- 
cal forces on neutral territory. 
UNLF (AD) London NW11 


PRISON WRITINGS 


Dear Race Today, 

I am making a collection of 
“prison writings” by men and 
women who were imprisoned 
for reasons of conscience. I 
hope such a collection will give 
inspiration to others and allow 
them to identify with the suffer- 
ings of those who gave up their 
freedom for freedom’s sake. 
Perhaps it will also allow those 
imprisoned to impart to a wider 
audience some of the vision 
which impelled them to make 
their sacrifice. 

I would be pleased to hear 
from any of your readers who 
would be willing to help by let- 
ting me have on loan any such 
writings they may have, or can 
obtain. I would also appreciate 
reference to any other source. 

The writings could include 
letters, diaries or testimonies 
written during or after deten- 
tion, or statements to the court. 
They should be open to confir- 
mation, though anonymity will 
be strictly preserved if re- 
quested. 

The circumstances which 
caused the loss of freedom may 
be political or religious, but 
should not be connected with 
the advocacy of violence. 

Royalties will be donated to 
Human Rights groups. 
Geoffrey Bould 
42 Richmond Drive 
Watford WD1 3BG. Herts. 


JOHN JENNINGS 
DEFENCE FUND 


Dear Race Today, 
I am writing to ask you to con- 
tribute, if you have not already 
done so, to the ‘John Jennings 
Defence Fund’. As you may 
know John Jennings is being 
sued for libel by the Freedom 
Association over an article he 
wrote while Secretary of the 
Campaign for Press Freedom 
for our bulletin Free Press. 
An appeal leaflet which gives 


more details is enclosed, and 
extra copies can be obtained 
from the office. 

The appeal for John’s de- 
fence has already been publi- 
cised, in Free Press and 
elsewhere, including his own 
union, SOGAT, and the Na- 
tional Union of Journalists. The 
response to date has been very 
encouraging and heart-warm- 
ing. 

Nevertheless we feel that we 
must continue to raise funds for 
the defence, not only to protect 
John and his family from poten- 
tially enormous legal costs, but 
also to protect the typesetters 
and printers of Free Press. They 
are also being sued in the same 
libel action and we have ac- 
cepted that we have an obliga- 
tion to help them too. 

Please do what you can to 
help. Make cheques payable to 
the ‘John Jennings Defence 
Fund’ and send them to the fol- 
lowing address. 

Loretta Loach 

Campaign for Press & Broad- 
casting Freedom 

9 Poland Street, 

London WIV 3DG Tel: 01-437 
2795 


POLITICAL ASYLUM 
NOW 


Dear Race Today 

Pedro Galleguillos is a 24 year- 
old Chilean who has been liv- 
ing in Manchester for the past 
three years. Following a Home 
Office decision to deport him, 
he was arrested in November 
1984 and held in Strangeways 
Prison. Pedro had committed 
no crime. 

Thanks to the work of his De- 
fence Campaign, Pedro was re- 
leased on 21 March 1985 after 
serving four months in prison. 
However, the Home Office has 
continued to place heavy re- 
strictions on Pedro. The threat 
of deportation still remains. 

The military dictatorship 
which rules Chile imprisons, 
tortures and murders those who 
oppose it. A number of exiles 
who have recently returned to 
Chile have either disappeared 
or have been killed by the 
brutal regime. Pedro is actively 
involved in educational and 
political work to oppose the 
military dictatorship. If he is 
sent back he faces almost cer- 
tain imprisonment, and possi- 
bly death. 

The Pedro Galleguillos De- 
fence Campaign demands polit- 
ical asylum now for Pedro. This 
means that the Home Office 
should recognise his right to 
stay here because of the very 
great danger he would face if 
he is deported to Chile. 

Pedro Galleguillos Defence 
Campaign c/o 9 Lucy Street, 
Manchester M15 4BX. 


Editorial 


Repression in 
Antigua — 


Something stinks in the state of Antigua. The popu- 
lation of this tiny island is trapped, hemmed in and 
stultified by the steely grip of the Bird family: Vere 
Bird Senior is Prime Minister; Lester Bird, his son, 
is Foreign Minister and deputy Prime Minister and 
another son, Vere Bird Junior, is Minister of Works 
and Communications. Between them and other mem- 
bers of the family they control the state apparatus 
completely. 

They maintain an immense mass of interests and 
livelihoods in the most absolute dependence. The 
most lowly of positions in some remote government 
ministry, the highest appointments in the state lie 
within the patronage of the Birds. Grown men bend 
at the waist in such total compliance that their 
foreheads constantly scrape the floor-boards of public 
buildings, while women wiggle and shake their be- 
hinds at the sight of the Birds of prey. 

The family can be designated a Mafia. They own 
the radio station, cable television, almost the entire 
media. They enmesh, control, regulate, superintend 
and tutor civil society, from its most comprehensive 
manifestations of life down to its most insignificant 
stirrings. They defy the judiciary when their appoint- 
ments fail to deliver justice, Bird style. They appoint, 
they revoke, they transfer, they expel, they hire and 
fire. 

Audited accounts of public spending simply do not 
exist, for the Antiguan Treasury is there to be dipped 
in at the whim and fancy of the family. Checks and 
balances may be formally written into the constitu- 
tion, but as a practical reality they count for nothing. 

There is no parliamentary opposition after political 
groups failed to work out a formula for unity, prior 
to the last elections. The Birds hold sway. 

The lone, but consistent, opposition to this 
Duvalier style regime is carried by the radical Antigua 
Caribbean Liberation Movement, whose weekly pub- 
lication, Outlet, represents the solitary voice of dis- 
sent on the island. 

And they are being persecuted, abused and vil- 
lified! Repression is the order of the day. Tim Hector, 
an outstanding Caribbean political thinker and com- 
mentator, edits Outlet and is the leader of the ACLM. 
He has been jailed on four occasions in the last seven 
years. In 1978 he was arrested for protesting the An- 
tigua Government’s collaboration in sending arms 
and munitions to South Africa. In 1979 he was jailed 
for 17 days for supporting teachers, who were on 
strike. In 1982 he was arrested and detained for his 
stand on press freedom, and recently he was sen- 
tenced to six months imprisonment on a similar of- 
fence. (see feature article in this issue). 


Lester Bird has stated publicly that he is deter- 
mined to close down Outlet, and apart from Hector’s 
regular imprisonment, laws have been passed to ef- 
fect this pronouncement. Early in the newspaper’s 
life, the Government passed a law requiring all pub- 
lications to pay a bond, when this failed the Public 
Order Act was passed in 1976 in which it became a 
criminal offence to publish a false statement, which 
would “undermine confidence in the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs”. 

This was aimed specifically at Outlet, which has a 
reputation for the finest investigative journalism in 
the Caribbean. Week in, week out, the newspaper 
reveals some incident of corruption, bribery and 
theft, which the publishers manage to flush out from 
deep within the bowels of the regime. And the magis- 
trate, who judges whether these statements are false 
and tend to undermine public confidence in a public 
official, is invariably a Birdling. 

But it is around the small pockets of opposition 
like ACLM and Outlet that a population eventually 


finds its feet and says, loudly and clearly, no to to- 


talitarian behaviour. So it was in Poland, so will it 
be in Antigua. Thousands gathered at a rally, on 11 
July, to protest Tim Hector’s imprisonment. They 
were mobilised by the ACLM, under the slogans, 
‘Freedom of the Press is a Must’ and ‘Free Tim Hector 
Now’. 

Here in Britain, our responsibility is two-fold and 
rests mainly with the West Indian community. It is 
our duty to expose and to educate the general public 
about creeping totalitarianism in the Caribbean, and 
secondly, to throw our full support behind move- 
ments which continue to struggle for Caribbean free- 
dom in these dread times. 

The Race Today Collective joins voices from diffe- 
rent parts of the world, calling for the immediate 
freedom of Tim Hector and for press freedom in 
Antigua. 


Race Today Collective August 1985 


Wishing Away Racist 
Murders By Gus John 


On Saturday 13 July 1985, around 
4.00am, Mrs Shamira Kassam, 24 
year old, mother of three and eight- 
and-a-half months pregnant, was 
murdered along with her three chil- 
dren in an arson attack on her home 
in Oakwood Gardens, Ilford. 

Her husband, Mirza Kassam, and 
his brother Natir Kariv, escaped with 
severe burns and are still recovering 
in the burns Unit at Billericay Hos- 
pital. 

The police have not yet found the 
murderer(s) but, as usual, have been 
at pains to point out that they have 
no evidence to support the Asian 
community’s claim that the arson 
was the work of racists and fascists 
in the area. 

What has been the local response 
to this barbaric killing? 

Immediately after the fire, local 
people made contact with relatives 
of the Kassams, aiad about 100 people 
gathered, stunned by the brutality 
and senselessness of the murders. A 
meeting was hurriedly planned for 
Tuesday 17 July. 

That meeting of some -forty-con- 
cerned Asian residents, local of- 
ficialdom and local groups was called 
by the Redbridge Campaign against 
Racism and Fascism. 

At that meeting, accounts were 
given of what had happened and how 
the police had responded. The arson 
was related to similar incidents in 
neighbouring boroughs and in Ilford 
itself. 

The meeting decided that the 
police should be given ten days to 
pursue their investigations and then 
be asked to tell the community some- 
thing. 

A subsequent meeting was called 
by the League of British Muslims 
and was held on Saturday 20 July. 

Some 200 people attended that 
meeting which was chaired by Mr 
Ahmed of the League. Young 
Asians were conspicuously absent. 
The local MP, Neil Thorne, at- 
tended. 


SS: 


and fourteen months. 


Mrs Kassam, eight months pregnant and her three children aged six, five 


THE POLICE STRATEGY 


The police were contacted by the 
organisers and sent Detective Supt. 
Gibbs, the man leading the inquiry, 
who informed the meeting that the 
police were treating the murders 
very seriously, that as far as they 
were concerned it was an arson at- 
tack, that it was too soon to say 
whether it was racially motivated or 
not, that people should not be too 
quick to jump to that conclusion, and 
that his team of the best detectives 
in the world would spare no effort 
in apprehending those responsible. 

Asked whether they intended to 
interview the racists and the fascists 
operating in Redbridge and sur- 
rounding Boroughs, Detective Supt. 
Gibbs claimed that the police did not 
know who the racists and fascists in 
the area were. 

A body calling itself the ‘Joint Ac- 
tion Group’ was set up as a result of 
the Tuesday and Saturday meetings. 
The group is made up of Redbridge 
Community Relations Council, Red- 
bridge Campaign against Racism 
and Fascism, various Asian groups, 
Councillors from the three main 
political parties, and representatives 
of the various religious denomina- 
tions in Redbridge. 

They called a public meeting for 
Sunday 28 July at 3pm to be held in 
High Road Baptist Church Hall, Il- 
ford. 

The leaflet announcing the meet- 
ing stated, somewhat curiously: 

There have been other cases of 

arson against Asian families in 

neighbouring boroughs, apart 
from hundreds of other racial as- 
saults and incidents, most of 
which are a matter of record. 

Racial harassment and attack 
must not spill over into Red- 
bridge, with its record of racial 
harmony. All our citizens should 
be safe from violence. 

This is why you should show 


your concern by attending the 
public meeting. 

The meeting was an extraordinary 
affair by any standards. 

Chaired by the local white Baptist 
Minister who was flanked on one 
side by a representative of CARF, 
and on the other by the local MP 
and, Detective Supt. Gibbs, it took 
the form of a series of short tes- 
timonies from a long roll-call of or- 
ganisations and individuals rep- 
resented on the Joint Action Group. 

After the fourth testimony, I felt 
like re-naming the meeting. 

“Gather together in My Name 
and. Wish Away Racist Mur- 
ders”. 

There were appeals for calm, 
there were pleas that the police be 
given ample time and every cooper- 
ation to apprehend those responsi- 
ble. 

One Asian Councillor bemoaned 
the fact that people outside Red- 
bridge had whipped up unhelpful 
publicity about the incident, calling 
it a racist incident before the police 
found evidence that it was so. 

Someone challenged the Superin- 
tendent as to the amount of Racism 
Awareness Training the forty detec- 
tives had been given to make them 
qualified for such an important task. 


REDBRIDGE’S HISTORY OF 
RACIAL HARASSMENT 
SLL LSS 


Others pleaded that the matter be 
left to the people of Redbridge and 
the police to tidy up. 


Against What Background was this 
meeting held? 

Contrary to the image projected by 
the organisers, Redbridge is no 
stranger to racist attacks. At Seven 
Kings railway station, some 600 
yards from Oakwood Gardens, an 
Asian ticket collector met his death 
some months ago at the hands of a 
racist. 

After being subjected to a torrent 
of racial abuse, he was stabbed in 
the eye with an iron bar which went 
through his eye to the back of his 
skull. 

In the vicinity of Oakwood Gar- 
dens itself, a local Asian pharmacy, 
one of a cluster of shops, is regularly 
attacked. British National Party 
graffiti, swastikas, NF slogans, etc 
are regularly to be found defacing 
the premises. The proprietor gets 
abused, called names, threatened, 
and is made to live in fear. 

Abuse is shouted from passing 
cars and in buses at Asian children 
and the Asian elderly, particularly 
the women. Missiles are hurled at 
them from passing vehicles. This is 
a regular occurrence in Ilford, Seven 
Kings, and Gants Hill, all part of the 
Borough of Redbridge. 

On 16 June, the Kassam family 
were victims of a previous arson at- 
tack. Petrol was poured through 
their letter-box and then set on fire. 
Luckily, Mr Kassam was able to put 
out the fire before too much damage 
was done. The Police Superinten- 
dent told the meeting on Sunday that 
they were still looking for those re- 
sponsible for that first crime when 
the next fatal attack was launched. 


NEWS, BIAICKIGRIOUINID, | 


THE MP STEPS IN 


All these are facts well known to 
the police and to those who spoke 
at Sunday’s meeting. Nevertheless, 
Asian Councillors were arguing for 
‘giving’ the police the benefit of the 
doubt and having ‘faith in the detec- 
tives on the case’. The Superinten- 
dent himself was pleading for anyone 
who knew the family, their extended 
family and then friends and acquain- 
tances to come forward. And if any- 
one was in doubt as to why and what 
was relevant, the local MP, Neil 
Thorne, assured the meeting that the 
Superintendent in charge of the mur- 
der inquiry together with some 48 
police officers were busily investigat- 
ing the matter ‘here and elsewhere 
in the world’. They needed to be 
given the necessary time and support 
by the community. 

‘In this country’ he added, ‘the 
principle of innocent until proven 
guilty still holds good, and long may. 
it remain so’. 

He said that although people in- 
side and out of the Borough have 
jumped to conclusions about those 
deaths being the result of racial at- 
tacks, he, Neil Thorne, did not wish 
it to be thought that he believed it 
was a crime of that order. 

He was ‘full of congratulations for 
the moderate way in which those 
who had spoken before him had 
dealt with the issue, and was empha- 
tic that the community should sup- 
port the police and leave the matter 
to them. 

An Asian woman living in Red- 
bridge spoke of the atmosphere of 
fear that there was amongst Asian 
people, the women in particular, and 
demanded to know what was going 
to be done about it. 

| One Tory councillor after another 
called for the police to be given the 
full support of the community. 
Once the Superintendent and the 
MP had pronounced, the chairman 
suggested that nothing more could 


Outside The Law 


A report published by the Joint 
Council for the Welfare of Immig- 
rants and the Prison Reform Trust 
once again highlights the iniquities 
of Britain’s immigration laws. 
| The routine use of detaining in 
| prison individuals awaiting deporta- 
tion or those arrested for immigra- 
| tion offences is attacked. The report 
also points out that detention under 
the Immigration Act is regarded as 
civil, non-criminal imprisonment 
| and is only supposed to be an ad- 
ministrative arrangement. Since 
most detainees will never enjoy the 
opportunity of appearing before any 
court of law it is quite inappropriate 
to use part of the criminal justice 
system i.e. prison, as a place of de- 
tention. 
Over 1,000 Immigration Act de- 
tainees are crammed into prisons. 


be done at this stage, but that the 
meeting should be seen as a ‘dummy 
run’ preparatory to the police find- 
ings. If the facts were to show that 
it was a racial attack, then the meet- 
ing would be re-convened to discuss 
those findings and decide what was 
to be done. 

The Asian members in the meet- 
ing none of whom was on the plat- 
form then put forward motions and 
proposed resolutions, censoring the 
police for dereliction of duty, ie by 
not offering protection to the Kas- 
sam family after the first arson at- 
tack. 

The meeting finally passed a resol- 
ution which called upon the local 
Council to establish a working group 
of councillors, community leaders, 
and others within the local borough, 
to liaise with the police on racist at- 
tacks, and decide what further action 
to take in relation to the Kassam kil- 
lings. 

By the end of the meeting, a casual 
observer might have been forgiven 
for forgetting that a stone’s throw 
away in Newham there have recently 
been massive demonstrations 
against racist attacks, and against the | 
protection the police give to fascists | 
and racists, while they persecute 
Asians for defending their persons 
and their communities from murder- 
ous attacks perpetrated by those : 
same racists and fascists. 

The Old Bailey trial of the i 
Newham 7 was not even given a men- 
tion. 

From Bradford to Southall, to 
Newham and to Brixton, indepen- 
dent autonomous organisation by 
blacks in defence of our communities 
and of our rights is clearly on the 
agenda. 

It cannot be different for Red- 
bridge, not least of it because it still 
remains the area in which British fas- 
cists manage to poll the most votes 
when general elections come 
around, with the full protection of 
the British police, the media and the 
British parliament. 


Because of the way the Immigration 
Act works, many are held for an in- 
definite period. For most detainees, 
neither the basis for, nor the length 
of their detention can be questioned 
in court. Immigration Act prisoners 
have few rights to bail and no rights 
at all under the Bail Act. There is 
no external check on Home Office 
procedure, nor any court or other 
forum independent of the Home Of- 
fice to which prisoners can bring 
their case. 

The report also details the arbit- 
rary and uncontrolled way the sys- 
tem works. There are instances of 
people being seized, held for short 
periods and deported without a 
chance to let their friends, family or 
representatives know what is hap- 
pening. Many will never see any 
notice authorising their detention. 
Most will have been arrested by the 
police or immigration authorities 


without any proper explanation of 
the reason for arrest. For example: 


In November 1984 Mr Farzad 
Masoud, an Iranian married 
to a British citizen was ar- 
rested at the couple’s flat. His 
arrest came as a complete sur- 
prise as Masoud had applied 
for asylum and permission to 
stay with his wife. The Home 
Office was apparently still 
considering his case, as 
neither the couple nor their 
representatives had been 
notified of any decision. 

Mr Masoud was taken to 
Ashford Remand Centre. 
The next day when his wife 
went to visit him, she was told 
that he had already been 
taken to Heathrow. Indeed 
he was already on a plane 
bound for Tehran. His MP 
was contacted and, with only 
thirty minutes to take-off, in- 
tervened to stop the deporta- 
tion. A week later he was re- 
leased to live with his wife and 
over seven months later, the 
Home Office is still consider- 
ing whether to allow him to 
stay. 

The report puts forward a series 
of recommendations aimed at chang- 
ing the immigration rules and condi- 
tions under which detainees are 
kept. 


Standing 
Their Ground 


On Sunday 21 July 1985 at 11.00pm, 
West Yorkshire Metropolitan police 
officers demanded entry into the 
home of Tarlochan Gata Aura and 
falsely accused him and other Asians 
present of smashing the windows of a 
local pub, The Napoleon. The police 
arrived with a white man in tow. 
When asked if he could identify any- 
body in the house as one of the 
people who had broken the pub win- 
dows, he replied ‘no’. Angered at 
their failure to pin the crime on the 
Asian youths, the police left after 
hurling racial abuse at them. 
Tarlochan has since been sub- 
jected to surveillance by the police 


NORTH 


as in the wake of an upsurge of racist 
violence, several campaigns have 
been mounted in Bradford, includ- 
ing one against The Napoleon pub. 
Once frequented by Asians, the new 
landlord Peter Wilkinson has re- 
fused to serve Asians and bans them 
from drinking on the premises if they 
speak their own language. Eighteen 
year old Makhan Singh and his 
friends made a stand against Wilkin- 
son when he refused to serve them. 
After threatening them with his dog 
he set about them with a stick. Fi- 
nally he grabbed Makhan who re- 
taliated by headbutting him. Five 
days later Makhan was arrested and 
charged with Actual Bodily Harm. 

His trial date has yet to be fixed. 
In stark contrast, no arrests were 
made during an incident in Gallop- 
ers, another pub in the Napoleon’s 
locality. On this occasion three 
youths, Dara Singh, Amarjit Singh 
and Gurmail Singh were attacked by 
eight whites wielding bottles and 
broken glasses. Two of the youths 
were beaten unconscious and one of 
them later needed surgery. 

Tarlochan and Makhan have been 
active in protesting the police inac- 
tivity over this case. At a meeting 
convened by the Bowling Action 
Group, an Asian organisation which 
has been monitoring racist attacks, 
Tarlochan, a veteran of the Asian 
self-defence movement - he was the 
leading defendant in the “Bradford 
12’ trial when a plea for self defence 
was entered and accepted as areason 
for manufacturing petrol bombs - 
proposed a motion setting up an in- 
dependent committee of inquiry to 
investigate and publish a report on 
racist attacks. A committee of eleven 
members, including three members 
of white organisations has been set 
up. The Bowling Action Group is 
considering extending its localised 
activity to cover the whole of Brad- 
ford. A defence committee commit- 
tee has been set up to mobilise sup- 
port around the case of Makhan 
Singh. 

It would appear the Bradford 
police are more concerned with 
crushing the communities attempts 
to defend itself rather than ap- 
prehending the perpetrators of racial 
violence. 


KENSINGTON 


LAW CENTRE 


74 Golborne Road London W10 5PS 


North Kensington Law Centre requires a 
locum caseworker to do housing and 
crime. Experience essential, professional 
qualification desirable. 

Telephone 01-969 7473 for details 


BY STAFFORD HOWE 


POLICE ATTACK IN 
MANNINGHAM 


The black community of Mannin- 
gham in Bradford West Yorkshire, 
has organized a campaign against a 
recent attack by Bradford police 
upon Glen Spencer and Karen 
Richardson. 

On the 16 July 1985, Glen Spencer 
and his girlfriend Karen Richardson, 
both from Leeds, visited Bradford 
to go dancing at the Mayflower, a 
favourite night club for black youth 
in Manningham. Plain clothes police 
officers, who were drinking at the 
club, began harassing a white patron. 
The black youths responded by jeer- 
ing at them. Police reinforcements 
were called in and Manningham 
Lane was sealed off. As Glen and 
Karen left the club they were 
pounced upon by the police. Glen 
was arrested and hit several times by 
two police officers. When Karen 
pleaded with the officers to stop she 
was also set upon. Glen was further 
beaten in the police van and at the 
station. 

As a result of this attack Glen had 
to have several stitches in his mouth 
and is liable to lose some of his teeth. 
Both Karen and Glen have been 
charged with resisting arrest, assault 
of a police officer, using insulting lan- 
guage, and threatening behaviour 
likely to cause a breach of the peace. 

On the 26 July 1985 a public meet- 
ing, attended by over 100 people, 
was called to discuss what action 
should be taken. Further details 
from Manningham Defence Cam- 
paign, c/o Manningham Community 
Centre, Lumb Lane, Manningham, 
Bradford 8. West Yorkshire. 


FREE WILLIAM CARR 


The Campaign Against Police Vio- 
lence is fighting the case of William 
Carr a black youth who was sen- 
tenced to five months imprisonment 
in March 1985. He was found guilty 
of assaulting two police officers and 
doing criminal damage to two gold 
chains belonging to one of them. 
This was the result of an incident 
which took place on 14 August 1984, 


at Vauxhall Garden Estate SE11, 
where it was alleged that Kennington 
Police arrested Carr for operating a 
sound system. He was beaten and 
suffered facial and head injuries. He 
subsequently required stitches in his 
forehead. Since his imprisonment at 
Pentonville he has been attacked on 
two occasions by prison officers and 
charged with assaulting them. As a 
result of these charges, he has lost 
five days remission. 

On 18 June 1985, the Campaign 

Against Police Violence held success- 
ful pickets at Pentonville Prison and 
Kennington Police station and plan 
to continue monthly pickets of Pen- 
tonville prison until Mr Carr is re- 
leased. They have also lodged an ap- 
peal in the High Court against his 
conviction. 
Further information is available 
from CAPV c/o SNHDC 380 Old 
Street, London EC1. Tel: 01-739 
8549 or SMP 8 Camberwell Green, 
London SES. Tel: 01-703 1906. 


STOP THE 
DEPORTATION OF ROSE 
ALASO AND HER SON 
BRIAN 


Friends of Rose Alaso, an active 
campaigning group in Leeds, are 
waging an intense campaign to stop 
the deportation of Rose Alaso and 
her seven year old son Brian. Rose 
came to the UK in 1979 to study com- 
puting. Her father was murdered by 
the Amin regime in 1966. Her family 
were active in the Democratic party 
which both Amin and Obote govern- 
ments systematically erradicated. In 
1972, she received a letter from her 
sister Jennifer describing the brutal 
murder of her brother Jason, his wife 
and two children (ages three years 
and 18 months) by government 
troops. It warned her that her return 
to Uganda would be fatal. 

In 1982 she applied for political 
asylum. In September 1983, fearing 
reprisals from the Ugandan régime, 
she travelled on a temporary docu- 
ment to attend her brother’s funeral. 
After spending three to four days in 
Uganda she returned to the UK and 
was given leave to remain for 12 
months. Then the Home Office sud- 
denly withdrew the visa saying that 
it was erroneously given and in fact 
she was an illegal entrant. The cam- 


paign got into full swing with wide- | 


spead support from both the local 
and national community and Am- 
nesty International. On 27 June 
1985, representation was made to the 
Home Office to have her case viewed 
in a more sympathetic light. The 
Home Office refused saying that she 
would be deported to Uganda. The 
campaign continued to gain wide- 
spread support and a successful ap- 
plication was made to the High 
Court in London for a judicial review 
of her case. The application will be 
heard on 6 September 1985 at the 
High Court in the Strand. 

On Friday 2 August, a public meet- 
ing was held at the Civic Hall in 
Leeds where the leader of Leeds City 
Council, George Mudie, with the 
support of all parties, pledged full 


support for her case. 

Meanwhile the campaign request 
that you write to your local MP pro- 
testing Rose’s deportation. Also 
write to: 

1. The Under Secretary of State 
Home Office Immigration Sec- 
tion, Lunar House, Wellesley 
Road, Croydon CR9 2BY. 

2. Home Secretary, Home Office, 
Queen Anne’s Gate, London 
Swi 

Copies of all letters should be sent 

to Friends of Rose Alaso, Box W, 59 

Cookridge Street, Leeds LS2 3AW. 

Tel: 0532 492510. 


UPDATE ON TRINIDAD 
POLITICAL PRISONERS 


The campaign to free political prison- 
ers, Andy Thomas and Kirkland Paul 
has intensified in the light of recent 
developments. 

The Trinidad & Tobago govern- 
ment have suddenly decided to re- 
sume executions of prisoners in 
death row and Kirkland Paul has re- 
cently suffered a mental breakdown 
and had to be transferred to St Ann’s 
Mental Hospital. Although he is now 
back in Royal Gaol, his condition is 
such that he is expected to be re- 
turned to the mental asylum shortly. 

In addition restrictions have been 
placed on lawyers visiting death row. 
They are now debarred from visiting 
the cells of their clients, instead they 
have to speak to them through a 
newly constructed wire cage located 
near, the office of The Prisons Com- 
missioner. 

Andy Thomas and Kirkland Paul 

have been in death row since 1975 
for killing a police officer during the 
1970 political uprisings in Trinidad, 
and as such ask to be treated as polit- 
ical prisoners. 
For further information write to: 
Save Andy Thomas and Kirkland 
Paul Committee, 1 Harper Lane, 
Belle Eau Road, Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, West Indies or Amnesty In- 
ternational, 5 Roberts Place, Lon- 
don ECIR OEJ requesting a copy of 
‘Urgent Action’. 


PRISONERS OF 
POLAND’S LIBERATION 
; STRUGGLE 


Robert Chechlacz and Tomasz 
Lupanov both aged 18 were activists 
who attempted to organise an armed 
resistance to the Polish dictatorship. 
On 18 February 1982, they accidently 
wounded a Sergeant Karos. The au- 
thorities declared in a statement the 
following day that Karos was out of 
danger, yet he died five days later. 
The Committee for the Respect of 
Legality in Poland, who are cam- 
paigning point out that he was 
treated in the State hospital for five 
days and his condition was satisfac- 
tory. Furthermore, his testimony was 
recorded on tape and they maintain 
that it is impossible to determine 
whether his death was related to his 
wounds. 

They were both arrested on 4 
March 1982 and tortured during their 


interrogation and on 8 September 
1982 Robert and Tomek were sen- 
tenced to 25 and 13 years respec- 
tively. Two other members of the 
group, Stanislaw Matejcuzuk and 
Abbe Zych were sentenced to six 
years imprisonment. The installing 
of the military dictatorship had 
brought about a deep resistance 
movement in Poland and it was suc- 
cessful in obtaining the freedom of 
most of the political prisoners. This 
amnesty was not extended to Robert 
and only reduced Tomek’s sentence 
by a year. 

“The Committee for the Respect 
for Legality” has called for interna- 
tional support in demanding that 
they should be treated as political 
prisoners and should be released in 
accordance with the Amnesty Law. 

Further information is available 
from Les Amis De Robert et Tomek, 
BP4, 93301 Aubervilliers Cedex. 


POLITICAL DETAINEES 
IN THE CAMEROON 


The London based committee for 
Human Rights in the Cameroon has 
received news of the arrest of Fon 
Gorgi Dinka and thirty other 
Cameroonians. 

Fon Gorgi Dinka, a prominent 
lawyer was arrested following the 
publication earlier his year of a 
memorandum entitled “The New So- 
cial Order’. This is a history of the 
constitution of the Cameroon from 
the Fumban Accord in 1966, (which 
united the Anglophone region of 
South Cameroon with the Fran- 
cophone region known as the Re- 
public of Cameroon) right to present 
day. It points out the illegality of the 
present constitution and as a result, 
the present government. Dinka has 
been held in detention in the capital 
Yaounde without being charged and 
is in a cell with 14 others, some of 
whom are chained. Pressure is being 
brought to bear on him to reveal the 
names of other persons who hold 
similar views to himself. Prior to 
Dinka’s arrest, 35 other people were 
also detained. Only five have been 
released. It is interesting to note that 
the 30 remaining detainees are all 
former members of the UPC — the 
liberation movement that was ban- 
ned in the Francophone Cameroon 
in 1956 and the Anglophone Came- 
roon in 1957. The Committee has re- 
quested that a letter of protest be 
sent to: 

His Excellency Ambassador Oyono, 
Cameroon Embassy, 84 Holland 
Park, London W.11. 

Contact the Committee for Human 
Rights in the Cameroon, 314 Brow- 
nhill Road, London SE6, 

Tel: 01-698 1017 for further informa- 
tion. 
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MALCOLM 


The Last Real Social Critic 


1985 marks the 20th anniversary of Malcolm X's death and the 


60th anniversary of his birth. 


In the following article WILLIAM STRICKLAND recalls his 
revolutionary intervention in American and world politics. 


Most black people of my generation, 
entering now, gracefully and not so 
gracefully, into our fourth decade, were 
children of the freedom movement. It 
swept us up in our adolescence and de- 
fined the meaning of our maturing 
years. The Movement was our histori- 
cal rite of passage, the context in which 
we came to know America and ourse- 
Ives. 

Essentially, though, there were two 
movements — one Northern and one 
Southern — linked by blood, but sepa- 
rated by geography and political cul- 
ture. Reverend Martin Luther King Jr. 
embodied the Southern movement, but 
the King of the North was Malcolm X. 

Twenty years ago at Malcolm’s fun- 
eral, Ossie Davis said that Malcolm was 
“our black shining Prince.” But he was 
also something more: Malcolm was our 
champion, our slayer of false ideas, ra- 
cist premises and weak-kneed solu- 
tions. He could see around corners, 


through entrapment, and beyond the 
pale. 

Nobody was as quick as Malcolm. 
His mind was like Zorro’s sword, Gale 
Sayers’s feet, and Houdini’s sleight of 
hand: slashing, capable of scoring from 
any place on the field — magic! Mal- 
colm was John the Baptist, excoriating 
Rome and Judea, white and black 
America, baptizing the whole nation in 
the scalding waters of his racial com- 
mentary. 


“How can the white American gov- 
ernment figure on selling “democ- 
racy” and “brotherhood” to non- 
white peoples — if they read and hear 
every day what’s going on right here 
in America, and see the better-than- 
a-thousand-word photographs of the 
American white man denying “demo- 
cracy” and “brotherhood” even to 
America’s native-born non whites? 
The world’s non-whites know how 
this Negro here has loved the Ameri- 
can white man, and slaved for him, 


tended to him, nursed him. . . Such 
a faithful, loyal, non-white as this — 
and still America bombs him, and sets 
dogs on him, and turns fire hoses on 
him, and jails him by the thousands, 
and beats him bloody, and inflicts 
upon him all manner of other 
crimes.” 

— The Autobiography of Malcolm X 


In those days, with that kind of anlaysis 
to guide us, we didn’t need television 
news. Walter Cronkite, Huntley- 
Brinkley, and John Chancellor were all 
irrelevant. If you wanted to know what 
was happening all you had to do was 
“tune into the X” on 125th Street, or 
at the Audubon, or on one of the talk 
shows. Long before Ronald Reagan 
was foisted upon the country as a “com- 
pelling” media personality, Malcolm X 
was the Great Communicator. 


THE MOOD OF THE 60’s 


It is difficult now to communicate the 
sense of that time to others, because 
each generation creates and lives its 
own political time. Our time was the 
’60s and it was a time of vision and of 
faith. Black people, then, individually 
and collectively, believed in the cause, 
believed we could make and change 
history if we only acted, if we only 
moved. 


Everything seemed up for grabs and 
change seemed unfailingly imminent. 
So people worked for change and 
marched for change and sat in for 
change and freedom — rode for change 
and died for change. And more people 
died than were ever counted, or taken 
notice of. Some died because they were 
on the front lines. Others died merely 
because they were black and in the 
wrong place at the wrong time (like 
four black girls in Sunday School at the 
16th Street Baptist Church in Birmin- 
gham). Or they died like Clyde Ken- 
nard because they tried to integrate the 
University of Mississippi. Or they died 
(like Reverend James Reeb and Viola 
Liuzzo) because they were working 
with blacks in the South. Or they died 
(like James Jackson in Marion, 
Alabama) because they were trying to 
defend their mothers. Or they died 
(like Reverend George Lee in Belzoni, 
Mississippi) because they were trying 
to register to vote. Or they died (like 
Schwerner, Chaney, Goodman, and 
Medgar Evers) because they were try- 
ing to help other folk to register to vote. 
Death came in a thousand known and 
unknown ways simply because, nearly 
200 years after the constitution and 100 
years after the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, black people were trying to be- 
come true citizens of the republic. 

All those deaths caused some re- 
thinking in the movement, caused a 
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change in the movement from the 
happy times, the confident times. Inno- 
cence faded. People began to think 
anew about the nation, about democ- 
racy and nonviolence and about justice 
and moral appeals to white America. 
The unfolding struggle also made 
America rethink some of its comforting 
positions on black people. 

It was no longer possible now, for 
example, to advance the myth of black 
passivity in the face of so much black 
activism. It was no longer possible to 
advance the canard of “cultural pathol- 
ogy” when so much heroism was being 
enacted in so many different places by 
so many different black people of all 
ages and classes. And it was no longer 
possible to claim that Negroes were 
happy and content and _ believed 
America to be the best of all possible 
worlds when so many were risking their 
lives as proof of their discontent. Black 
struggle shattered all those myths and 
produced a new black thinking which 
began to redefine America. And, of 
course, when the movement reached 
that point, it found Malcolm already 
there, waiting. 


MALCOLM — 
THE VISIONARY 


He was there, ahead of us all the time: 
denouncing American intervention in 
the Third World before there was a na- 
tional anti-war movement, before there 
were Clergy and Laymen Concerned 
about Vietnam, before most of us, in- 
deed, could even spell Vietnam. He 
had identified the poison of white 
power long before SNCC staffers 
Stokely Carmichael and Willie Ricks 
called for the antidote of Black Power 
in 1966 in Mississippi. 

Malcolm was ahead of us, ahead of 
his time. But Malcolm’s time was com- 


1968 Chicago father and son march to break segregation 


ing. The flow of the river of black strug- 
gle, to borrow my friend Vincent Hard- 
ing’s metaphor, was coursing inevitably 
toward Malcolm’s positions, Malcolm’s 
analyses, Malcolm’s critique. More im- 
portantly, his people, the urban mas- 
ses, were taking an increasingly larger 
role in the struggle, contributing to the 
dynamic which gave the movement its 
life and deepest meaning: the ever- 
widening involvement of different 
strata of black America. 

The Southern urban masses had, of 
course, been involved from the very 
beginning. Theirs was the 1955 bus 
boycott victory in Montgomery. But in 
the years since Montgomery, through 
Danville and Monroe and Albany and 
Birmingham, white resistance had be- 
come more and more intransigent, 
pushing some black folk to a new hard- 
ness. Finally in May of 1963, five weeks 
after Martin, Wyatt Tee Walker, Fred 
Shuttlesworth, and SCLC had 
launched the Battle of Birmingham, 
and a few weeks after Martin’s release 
from the Birmingham jail, whites 
firebombed the movement headquar- 
ters at A.G. Gaston’s motel, as well as 
the home of A.D. King, Martin’s 
brother. This attempted murder, and 
this barbaric insult, provoked black Bir- 
mingham to the first urban rebellion. 


FROM PROTEST TO 
REBELLION 


For the next five years, scores of Ameri- 
can cities followed in Birmingham’s 
wake, swaddling the country in sirens 
and smoke. Sometimes, as in Birmin- 
gham, the rebellions seemed in sym- 
pathetic support of the movement or 
movement people; other times, as in 
Detroit, Watts, Newark, et al., they 
seemed more a defense of one of their 
own, a hustler or cab driver, hassled, 


Martin Luther King Jr. 


or worse, by the local police. Whatever 
the reason, four months before the 
bombing of the 16th Street Baptist 
Church in Birmingham, three months 
before the March on Washington, and 
one month before the murder of Med- 
gar Evers, the masses had thrust them- 
selves forward into the struggle in a 
new way. And their politics, unlike that 
of the recognized movement, was not 
protest but rebellion. They were march- 
ing toward Malcolm and Malcolm was 
marching toward them. 


How are you going to be non-violent 
in Mississippi, as violent as you were 
in Korea? How can you justify being 
non-violent in Mississippi and 
Alabama, when your churches are 
being bombed, and your little girls 
murdered, and at the same time you 
are going to get violent with Hitler, 
and Tojo, and somebody else you 
don’t even know. . . If it is wrong to 
be violent defending black women 
and black children and black babies 
and black men, then it is wrong for 
America to draft us and make us vio- 
lent in defense of her. 

And if it is right for America to 
draft us, and teach us how to be vio- 
lent in defense of her, then it is right 
for you and me to do whatever is 
necessary to defend our own people 
right here in this country. 

— Malcolm X Speaks 


Then Malcolm X was cut down — less 
than two years after Birmingham. Cut 
down after he had broken with Elijah 
Muhammad and the Nation of Islam. 
Cut down two months after he had ap- 
peared in a Harlem church with Mrs. 
Fannie Lou Hamer and the SNCC Free- 
dom Singers. Cut down two weeks 
after speaking to an SCLC audience at 
the Brown AME Church in Selma, 
Alabama. Cut down shortly after he 
sent a telegram to George Lincoln 


Rockwell of the American Nazi Party 
warning Rockwell that he intended to 
support and defend Southern freedom- 
fighters. Cut down after touring Africa 
seeking to internationalize the struggle 
and bring the United States before the 
United Nations. Cut down the winter 
after his constituency had called him 
to come home to Harlem’s summer of 
64 and lead their rebellion. With the 
long hot summers to come, his pending 
alliance with the Southern movement 
_and his new diplomatic initiatives in the 
international arena, Malcolm sym- 
bolized in his person and in his develop- 
ment the burgeoning promise of the 
black revolution. At that precise histor- 
ical moment, he was cut down. 

Three years later, as he was begin- 
ning to sound more and more like Mal- 
colm, calling America “the greatest pur- 
veyor of violence in the world today,” 
Martin Luther King Jr. was cut down 
too. The era had passed from us. The 
revolution had not come. 


OUR LACK LUSTRE 
LEADERS 


How often in the past 20 years have we 
not wished for Malcolm to respond to 
some self-serving rationalization, some 
ahistorical mystification, some racist 
put-down? Our leaders have, I guess, 
done as well as they could — but not 
like Malcolm. Not with his fire and 
thunder and scorn. Black leadership 
since Malcolm, save for Jesse Jackson’s 
bold campaign last year, has lacked dar- 
ing, lacked the national and interna- 
tional critique that was Malcolm’s 
trademark. Black leaders do not 
inspire fear and trembling. They do not 
exude strength. Nor is it clear when 
they speak that they must be taken seri- 
ously because thousands, perhaps hun- 
dreds of thousands, feel that this man 
or this woman speaks for them. In our 
golden days there were a hundred voi- 
ces pointing out fatal deceptions, con- 
fronting foolish lies, exposing what 
Malcolm lived to call “tricknology.” 
Now we are lucky to have two or three. 
What we have become is one story, but 
what America had become is another. 

It is difficult to express the subject 
of my concern, what seems to me, at 
| bottom, to be the fundamental danger. 
Let me ask you: Who is the most moral 
person in America, not the best-dres- 
sed, not even the most admired? 
Stumped? Well, so am I, and that is 
precisely the conundrum. We live in a 
society that seems invisibly and without 
public outcry to have eviscerated moral 
values from American life. Like the old 
priests disemboweling fowls for au- 
guries, we have been disemboweled of 
our ethical sense. 
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But there is a deeper problem. It may 
be that we abuse children not because 
they’re children but because they’re 
weaker; that men rape and abuse 
women not because they’re women but 
because they’re weaker; that we invade 
Grenada and bully Libya not because 
they’re real threats to the United States 
but because they’re weaker; that we in- 
solently collaborate in the murder of 
the people of Nicaragua not because 
they support the revolution in El Sal- 
vador but because they’re weaker; and 
we harass and try to undermine the 


Soviet Union in order to make it | 


weaker so that it may no longer be an 
impediment to our abuse of the rest of 
the world. Perhaps this is what we have 
come to, the inevitable road from Afri- 
can slavery and Indian genocide and 
endless lies about the history of the 
republic. 


THE ENEMY 


If Malcolm were to come back, he would 
understand best of all that the system 
is still racist, but in newer and more 
devastating ways. For today’s America 
is not only anti-black, and anti- 
change, it is anti-life itself. It has un- 
leashed forces it cannot control: genetic 
engineering, atomic wastes, MX mis- 
siles on Lionel toy trains, ad infinitum. 
The Great Death, the end of humanity, 
the foreclosing of time, the destruction 
of the universe all hover over our 
heads. But it has all been made possible 
by the death of the mind, the reduction 
of intelligence to mindless cheerleading 
for a system that is out of control and 
hurtling madly on its way to extinction. 
America has condoned and committed 
murder for so long that it is now loose 
among us, in our neighbourhoods, in 
our homes, on our streets, and among 
our children. Menace has become the 
American Way of Life. 

What does it mean that the long 
march of American history has brought 
us to this? From Washington and Lin- 
coln to Nixon, Ford, Carter. To the 
Reagans and Buchanans and Kirkpat- 
ricks and Helmses as the legitimate 
leaders of the people? Perhaps no 
white leader can say these things, can 
describe the underside of America that 
now reigns or calls into question the 
most cherished notions of the nation: 
that the world is America’s province. 
Certainly he cannot say as Pogo once 
did, “We have met the enemy and it is 
us.” 


But Malcolm could. Malcolm would. 


Reprinted from ‘The Village Voice’ 


In 1986 

the International 
Book Fair of Radical 
Black and Third 
World Books will 
take place 

from 6th - 8th March. 


At the Camden Centre, 
Bidborough Street, 
Kings Cross 

London WC1 


The accompanying 
Festival Week will take 
place from 


2nd - 8th March. 


Now in its fifth year the Book Fair 
has established itself as the 
major radical, political and cultural 
event in Britain. 


The collection of radical cultural ac- 
tivists from the Americas, Africa, 
Asia and Europe - and the range of 
literature assembled by the Bookfair 
makes it difficult to identify any 
event of comparable range and 
depth to have taken place in the UK 
in recent years. 


For further information contact: 
The Organising Committee 
c/o New Beacon Books 

76 Stroud Green Road 
Finsbury Park 

London N4 3EN 

Telephone: 01-272 4889 
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Black Sections For The 
Black Middle Classes 


I Say ‘Yes’ 
by DARCUS HOWE 


I am constantly approached for my 
views on black sections within the 
Labour Party, particularly since the 
issue occupies pride of place in the na- 
tional media, and more so since it is 
likely to be one of the major issues to 
be aired at the Labour Party conference 
at Bournemouth come October. 

Those who ask these questions of me 
are not merely curious. Many are 
whites who instinctively offer their sup- 
port to any radical, black initiative 
which has, as its aim, the transcending 
of the obstacles that society places in 
our way. They are unable, so it seems, 
to decide upon a method by which to 
judge the matter. They range from 
trade unionists to Members of Parlia- 
ment, activists on the women question, 
students and radical left-wing activists. 
They may or may not be members of 
the Labour Party. 

In the case of blacks, many are un- 
able to make up their minds as to 
whether black sections in the Labour 
Party take the struggles of the black 
working-class forward. This difficulty 
is compounded by sympathy for and 
solidarity with fellow blacks. 

There exists, then, a general confus- 
tion and lack of political clarity on this 
issue. 

I take for granted the right of blacks 
to organise themselves independently 
in any area of the society they so 
choose. This means that I oppose, with- 
out qualification, any of those forces 
which seek to deny that right to blacks. 
I take the right of self-organisation as 
an absolute and one with a powerful, 
historical precedent. 


MARCUS GARVEY 
AND 
SELF-ORGANISATION 


Up until 1919, or thereabouts, blacks 
were generally kicked around with im- 
punity by colonial governors, by district 
officers dressed in brief authority in the 
hinterlands of Africa and the Carib- 


Marcus Garvey % 
bean, by the American state and its 
white citizens, by any jumped-up offi- 
cial or citizen in developed societies. 
Protests there were, but none ona scale 
that would place the issue as a major 
item on the agenda of international 
politics. At least not until the Garvey 
movement came along. 

By 1924 Marcus Garvey had or- 
ganised six million blacks into his Uni- 
versal Negro Improvement Associa- 
tion. Concealed in the demand for a 
mass return to Africa was the outright 
rejection by large numbers of black 
peoples, the world over, of white, West- 
ern civilisation which continued to 
heap intolerable burdens on our backs. 
We wanted out. Such was the impact 
of the movement that the King of 
Swaziland subsequently told a friend 
that he knew the names of only two 
black men in the Western world; one 
was Jack Johnson, the heaveyweight 
boxing champion of the world, the 
other was Marcus Garvey. Recent re- 
search has brought to light the fact that 
groups of peasants, way out in rural 
Africa, sat around while the literate 
among them read aloud from the news- 
paper of the UNIA 

Blacks came alive on an interna- 
tional scale then, and all movements 
of black people, which followed there- 
after, rest upon the historical founda- 
tion laid by Garvey and the UNIA. The 
wave of independence movements, 
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which swept the colonial powers out of 
the Caribbean, Africa and India, owe 
much to the movement led by Garvey. 
There were, of course, whites of liberal 
persuasion and others within labour 
movements who, throughout history, 
raised sympathetic voices about the 
black condition, but none had or could 
have had the impact of Garvey’s mobili- 
sation. Self-movement, you see, is 
crucial. 


THE LABOUR PARTY’S 
RESPONSE TO BLACK 
STRUGGLE 


The tradition is alive and well and con- 
tinues to develop here in England. Is- 
sues like police harassment of blacks, 
immigration, black youth unemploy- 
ment, racial harassment, bad housing 
and ruthless economic exploitation of 
black labour, cannot now be ignored 
by any British government. The 
Labour Party did not place them on 
the agenda, nor did the labour move- 
ment, nor did Neil Kinnock, nor did 
any of the political wallahs and com- 
mentators who bleat against the advent 
of black sections. Left to them all 
blacks would still be the victims of 
boot-boys of all political persuasions. 
In fact the issues were brought to the 
fore by independent, black organisa- 
tions, and in spite of the Labour Party 
and labour movement, and many-a- 
time against them. 

Kinnock’s opposition to black sec- 
tions amounts to nothing less than 
Eurocentric bigotry. Mention Marcus 
Garvey to him and he might well think 
you are referring to a horse which won 
last year’s Derby. Say the Black Panth- 
ers and he is sure to alert all around 
him that wild animals are on the loose 
from the zoo. 

And Labour Party members are the 
chief culprits, all of them, from left to 
right and passing through the centre. 
For thirty years since we have resided 
en masse in the UK, the Labour Party 
has paraded before us an army of 
mediocre Members of Parliament from 
Bessie Braddock through to John 
Stonehouse and Richard Marsh to 
name a few; and not one, solitary, 
black Member of Parliament could 
they field. It is a shameful record. It is 
not the leadership of the black sections 
that is ‘bankrupt’ or ‘repellent’ (Kin- 
nock’s words) but the leadership of the 
Labour Party itself. 

Having established the fundamental 
right to self-organisation, I now turn 
to other aspects of the question, 
equally crucial. These are the struggles 
of the upwardly mobile black middle- 
class, as distinct from the struggles of 


the black working-class. | 
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THE QUEST OF THE BLACK 
MIDDLE CLASSES 


Elaine Foster speaks in support of Black Sections at last year’s Labour Party Conference. 


The black professional middle-classes 
find themselves through society’s racial 
instincts, shut out from areas of power 
and influence. Many-a-time the racial 
prejudice is crass, malicious and spite- 
ful when it is not palpably negligent. 
They have had to sit around witnessing 
whites, less able, less qualified than 
themselves, move past them in the 
hierarchy of the meritocracy with no 
other passport but a white skin. As it 
was in the colonies so it is in the UK 
in 1985. The black middle-class has 
every right to protest, every right to 
organise itself independently so as to 
demand that they join the decaying, 
mediocre, ruthlessly competitive, self- 
perpetuating centres of power. They 
ought not to be kept out because they 
are black. For that is what black sec- 
tions are really about, the quest of the 
black, professional middle-class for 
power-sharing with its white counter- 
part. 

I do take objection, though, when 
black sections activists present their 
case otherwise. They need not, for 
their cause is a just one. For instance, 
they claim that they are organised to 
represent ‘the black masses’, when in 
fact all they can do is to represent them- 
selves and their aspirations. 

Some, if not all of them, may seek 
to question such a forthright conclu- 
sion, and in so doing will lay claim to 
commitment and authenticity. All his- 
tory is on my side. 

Two major forces resided in the mass 
struggles for independence from the 
colonial powers; the black middle-class 
professionals, who had to sit at the feet 
of white, colonial officials less qualified 
than themselves, taking orders and 


running errands in Kingston, Accra, 
Lagos and Delhi. It is this daily, this 
hourly humiliation which generated 
their zest for power, and only indepen- 
dence would bring that power. 

The other major force, the mass of 
workers and peasants, saw it diffe- 
rently. For them independence meant 
freedom from colonial oppression, 
exploitation and the misery and 
pauperisation which these brought. At 
the end of the day it is the interests of 
the former that prevailed. The exam- 
ples are there for all to see. Once in 
power the middle classes turned, with 
a savagery, upon their workers and 
peasants not even surpassed by their 
former, colonial masters. The parallel 
with the contemporary situation is too 
pressing to be ignored. 


WHAT THE LACK OF 
PROGRAMME AND POLICY 
CONCEALS 


In order to prevent a repeat of such an 
enormous, historical blunder, I took it 
upon myself to demand of the black 
sections their programme and policy. I 
hoped by so doing to separate the 
wheat from the chaff; to clarify in pub- 
lic who stood where; to assist in the 
shaping of the alertness of the black 
rank and file. I have been at it since 
they began, and they continue to dodge 
the issue. Truth to tell they have no 
other programme than the Labour 
Party’s, and for them that is enough. 
They grand stand about black people, 
but it is in the Labour Party their navel 
strings are buried. It is, of course, the 
surest way to political power-sharing 
with the white elite. 

Once they remain shut out from the 
centres of power, they will continue to 
confuse, deform and corrupt the issues 
facing the black working classes with 


their own preoccupations. Let them be 
Members of Parliament, I say. Let 
them be judges, magistrates, bureauc- 
rats in local and central governments, 
directors of this, managers of that. I 
say let them go forth into the centre of 
power, so that the real battle lines can 
be drawn between classes here, there 
and everywhere, uncluttered and free 
from the preoccupations of the black 
petty bourgeoisie. 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATION 
Darcus Howe on 


black 


sections in 
the 
labour party 


In a series of 
articles, the demand for 
black sections Is placed 
in its historical context. 


available 
september 
1985 


from 

Race Today Publications 
165 Railton Road, Herne Hill 
London SE24 OLU 
Telephone: 01-737 2268 
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two million dollars (US) in cash. 


was good and ready. 


Political Leader 
and Journalist 
Gaoled in Antigua 


Tim Hector, political leader of the Antigua Caribbean Liberation Movement and 
contributor to Race Today, is currently on bail pending his appeal against a six 
month prison sentence imposed upon him for bringing the name of a public 
official into disrepute. He revealed in Outlet, the opposition weekly, of which he 
is editor, that a government minister was caught at Miami airport transporting 


His sentence is the culmination of an extraordinary turn of events. Magistrate, 
Colvin Sobers, had heard all the evidence in the case against Hector and postponed 
his verdict to a later date. He did not specify when. Hector left Antigua for 
Jamaica, and Sobers promptly called the case knowing Hector was out of the 
country. A bench warrant was issued for Hector’s arrest, and he was held at the 
airport on his return from Jamaica. He was detained in the local prison for four 
days while magistrate, Sobers, kept saying he would give his verdict when he 


Hector took out a writ of ‘habeas corpus’ and was bailed in the sum of $500 
EC. by a judge of the High Court. Upon his release the magistrate sent for him 


On Friday 5 July I left Antigua for 
Jamaica. In Jamaica, there was taking 
place a follow up to a meeting held last 
December to establish a Caribbean re- 
gional movement of progressive par- 
ties. Last December, Michael Manley 
had spoken on the need for this reg- 
ional movement of progressive forces. 

It is common knowledge, that 
ACLM, by its very name, Antigua 
Caribbean Liberation Movement, al- 
ways, from its very inception, saw the 
future of the Caribbean as a regional 
Caribbean State, liberated from 
foreign domination. Antigua was but a 
unit, an important unit in the Carib- 
bean liberation movement. 

It is not so common knowledge that 
ACLM has worked feverishly and con- 
tinuously to create a regional move- 
ment of political forces, embracing all 
27 coastal and island territories of the 
Caribbean, French, Spanish, Dutch 
and English. 

Now after many years of frustration, 
ACLM’s dream was taken up by 
Michael Manley, and the first small, 
perhaps, major steps, were being made 
to draft a platform and to establish the 
future tasks of this regional movement 
in Jamaica. 

I had to be there. I readily agreed to 
the date of the steering committee and 
made travel arrangements for Friday 5 
July. I had no case to meet in Court. 
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Below, we publish his account of events. 


I have since learned that the magis- 


and handed down a sentence of six months imprisonment. A mass rally of 8,000 
people and an international protest movement secured his release on bail. 


trate decided to give judgement on that 
same day in the case which had gone 
on for so long, with numerous adjourn- 
ments to accommodate the prosecu- 
tion, represented by Guyanese Lloyd 
Luckhoo. I was not on bail and there 
was therefore no requirement on my 
part to inform the Court of my depar- 
ture. 

The occasion was an important one 
and people were leaving from all over 
the Caribbean to get there. Even Mike 
Douglas who was just out of a long, 
tiring and racking election campaign in 
Dominica was getting there. My ab- 
sence, in all modesty, would make a 
difference. 

The fact is, a crisis had developed 
since the last meeting in December, and 
I knew that my explanation and con- 
tribution could help to resolve the prob- 
lem. 

The airline ticketing official made 
every conceivable effort to have me 
back here in Antigua on Monday. She 
even ensured that with only 45 minutes 
between flights at a transit point that 
LIAT would be informed, and would 
be expecting me, and would see that I 
boarded. 

All set, and concentrating on the 
work ahead in Jamaica, I emplaned in 
Antigua on Friday. With my wife, Arah, 
away in Nairobi, Kenya, for the Inter- 
national Women’s Forum ’85, my chil- 
dren would be on their own. This wor- 


ried me a great deal. My three boys 
Che, Rohan and Amilcar, to their cre- 
dit, are very responsible, more respon- 
sible than their ages. I knew, too, that 
ACLM members would have checked 
them out from time to time. Neverthe- 
less, I was deeply conscious, that leav- 
ing them to manage the household was 
a risk I did not want to take. Arah, 
before leaving on Thursday, was under- 
standably concerned. She readily ag- 
reed however that I had to go, and that 
the sacrifice was worth it. 

And so I left, hopeful that the 
Jamaica meeting would produce a reg- 
ional progressive movement. Hopeful 
too, that such a movement would ad- 
dress the problem of a regional alterna- 
tive strategy to the IMF ‘structurally 
adjusted’ and imposed pauperisation. 


SEAGA’S JAMAICA 


I have never been more politically dis- 
turbed in my life than I was by Seaga’s 
Jamaica. Let the barest facts speak for 
themselves. 

17,000 workers had been laid off by 
Seaga in fiscal year ’84-85 alone! 17,000 
workers were practically the entire 
work force of Antigua! A nation was 
being denationalised. An economy was 
being ‘structurally adjusted’ with the 
people adjusted out. People, masses of 
people, were irrelevant in Seaga’s struc- 
tural adjustment, IMF style. 

Look at yet another fact. In Jamaica 
in 1976, 100 Jamaican dollars were 
equal to US 110 dollars. In Jamaica in 
1985, 100 Jamaican dollars were worth 
US 18 dollars! But that’s not all. 60% 
of the Jamaican workforce now earns 
less than $100 Jamaican, or less than 
US 18 dollars per week! This, for sure, 
was not a living wage, but a dying wage. 
A nation was dying structurally ad- 
justed IMF style, into mass pauperisa- 
tion and premature death. I reflected, 
earnestly, that soon gas ovens, as in 
Hitler’s Germany, would have to be in- 
troduced to ensure that mass death was 
hastened, to save Seaga’s dread ‘free 
market’, ‘free-enterprise’ economy. 
The reality was stark and inescapable. 

Naturally, the working people had to 
do something about this crisis. When 
last in Jamaica, some Jamaican intellec- 
tuals had identified political tribalism 
as the most serious obstacle to the fu- 
ture political development of Jamaica. 
Two mass parties had divided the work- 
ing people, making one section of the 
working class see the other as enemy 
number one. Gun battles, with M16’s, 
if you please, were the result. Jamaica 
was an armed camp, in overt or covert 
civil war. This was the end result of 
political tribalism, a class divided 
against itself, in mortal combat. How 
to overcome it? The problem seemed 


incapable of solution, at least, in the 
near future. 

Nevertheless, in January, hardly one 
month after the intellectuals had done 
this analysis of the effects and problems 
of political tribalism, the masses of the 
people in Jamaica, in response to a sud- 
den and duplicitous hike in oil and gas 
prices by the Seaga Government, had, 
in a spontaneous mass movement, cros- 
sing party lines, staged road-blocks in 
a crisis which locked down Jamaica for 
two days. The people were at long last 
uniting around their own political in- 
terests. They, too, were structurally ad- 
justing, by creating new structures to 
overcome their own internal conflicts 
through mass action. 

Then later, when Seaga arbitrarily 
broke off wage-increase negotiations 
for public employees, and like Bird 
here in Antigua, imposed his own in- 
crease accompanied by more lay-offs, 
six trade unions, including the BITU, 
which supports the ruling Jamaica 
Labour Party, and of which Foreign 
Minister, Hugh Shearer, is the Presi- 
dent, decided to unite for a general 
strike. Political tribalism was thus being 
struck another knock-out blow, by the 
people and for the people. 

Seaga, insensitive as ever, broke 
through the strike, installing the army 
in key areas of the economy, and insist- 
ing that his pauperisation of the masses 
was medicine the masses had to take 
so that foreign capital and a little local 
capital, considered to be the economy, 
might grow. 


THE CARIBBEAN TODAY 


The essential point to note is that at 
this juncture in Caribbean history, all 
the gains of the nationalist movement, 
starting in 1938, such as trade unions, 
their right to strike, to picket, to free 
collective bargaining; working people’s 
newspapers (such as Outlet); free and 
fair elections (Guyana and Jamaica) 
the right to decent or rather living 
wages for the mass of workers; as well 
as political independence are being sys- 
tematically and ruthlessly destroyed, 
by the very parties and in some cases 
the very leaders who had established 
them! That phenomenon is undeniable 
even by the most partisan of their 
supporters. 

All over the Caribbean each of the 
island or coastal nations are in various 
stages of the same predicament. With 
the collapse of oil-refining in Aruba, 
some 30,000 people out of 60,000 have 
fled the country. The economy is not 
viable, that is, it cannot meet the basic 
needs of the people. 

Curacao, with 165,000 people, has 
seen the sudden demise of tourism with 
the devaluation of the Venezuelan 


bolivar (from where most tourists came 
to Curacao) and the large refinery 
owned by Shell is threatening closure 
unless all workers (not just Shell oil-re- 
finery workers) in Curacao accept a 
15% cut in wages. Shell is insisting, too, 
that for it to continue in Curacao the 
government must accept responsibility 
for two-thirds, or 67% of the losses! 
(Needless to say, Shell did not insist 
that the government get 1/13 of the profits 
far less % of the profits in the halcyon 
years). The economies of Curacao, far 
less Bonaire, Saba and St Eustatius are 
not viable; they cannot, as presently 
constructed, meet the needs, the basic 
needs, far less the aspirations of the 
people. 

Need we speak of Guyana, where 
starvation, malnutrition and scarcity of 
basic essentials are the rule rather than 
the exception. Need we speak of 
Trinidad and Tobago where $66 billion, 
accumulated in reserves in the years of 
the oil boom, have all but disappeared. 
Need we speak of Antigua, where basic 
infrastructure is absent, where the lone 
hospital often lacks basic drugs and 
basic equipment, where schools de- 
teriorate and men decay in corruption. 
Need we speak of the sugar economy 
of St Kitts, or the banana economies 
of Dominica, St Lucia and Grenada, 
which are incapable of growth, where 
even stagnation is not possible, and 
only abysmal decline certain. 

The crisis in the Caribbean is all en- 
compassing. The island or coastal na- 
tion states were not, are not and cannot 
be viable by themselves. No individual 
state, not even Cuba with its 10 million, 
provided a modern market for modern 
industry. The Caribbean, in its entirety, 
with a population of 30 million barely 
provided the basis of a viable market 
for modern industry, and therefore a 
modern life style, for the very modern 
people of the Caribbean. 

A people have outgrown their out- 
moded island-economies. A_ regional 
state is a necessity. 


And so after nearly 20 hours of con- 
tinuous deliberation from Saturday to 
Sunday, the regional progressive move- 
ment, the steering committee of it, con- 
cluded its deliberations. A declaration 
of purposes and intent had been 
drafted for ratification by the several 
member organisations. A series of fu- 
ture tasks to lay the. mass foundation 
of that regional movement on which 
basis alone it can succeed, had been 
drawn up and fleshed out. 


NEWS OF MY ARREST | 


All of us gathered in Jamaica went to 
bed late, slept late and woke late. At 
9.30 we gathered for breakfast. The 


phone rang in our Mountain Grove, 
7,000 feet above sea-level. The news 
came. A warrant has been issued for 
the arrest on arrival in Antigua of Tim 
Hector. 

Now several centrist parties were in 
attendance. All knew of these unique 
cases for ‘undermining public confi- 
dence in the conduct of public affairs’ 
by newspaper articles. There were legal 
people there, who could not, repeat 
could not understand the nature of the 
charges, or what defence could be 
made or should be made. 

When the news was relayed all were 
shocked. A Barbadian categorised it as 
savage. Did they know I was out of the 
island to return in days he asked? 
“Yes”, I replied. “Do they intend to 
put you away, hoping thereby to close 
down the sole, the single, the solitary 
non-government voice on the island?” 
“Perhaps”, I replied. 

Embarrassed, I tried to change the 
subject. I tried to make new travel 
plans to leave at once. Better face the 
savagery now than later. Calm in mind, 
all passion spent, back to Antigua I 
must get. Arrest certain. No bail for 
some time, yet, equally likely, a worm- 
eaten and desperate establishment was 
wreaking its spite. Let them. Then I 
thought of the words from a classic re- 
cently written by a South African de- 
tainee, Breyten Breytenbach, ‘spare a 
thought for some of the poor bastards 
who lead their twisted lives defiling 
mankind by extorting and oppressing 
and punishing and ruling in the name 
of security’. I thought of the poor bas- 
tards who sought to wreak their spite 
on me. Did they think I was not return- 
ing? They knew that I was going to live 
forever in Antigua unchangeably com- 
mitted for as long as life and capability 
lasts. No one, friend or foe, doubted 
that about me. 

Antigua was home eternal. Let them 
arrest, imprison. It was not for me to 
retaliate. Nor for ACLM. In time, 
people in defence of their own in- 
terests, will retaliate as in Jamaica, as 
in San Domingo, as in Aruba and 
Curacao. as in Guadeloupe and Mar- 
tinique, as in Surinam and Guyana. In 
time the people will retaliate against 
the official terror of this time. Arrest 
and imprisonment, let them do their 
damnedest! In time, the people will rise 
in unity against the terror of this time. 


Protest 


Protest to Vere Bird, PM, St Johns, An- 
tigua and messages of support to Tim 
Hector, Editor, Outlet, ACLM, PO Box 
493, St Johns, Antigua, West Indies. 
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Caribbean 
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General 
Strike in 
Jamaica 


by Linton Kwesi- Johnson 


Jamaican Prime Minister, Edward 
Seaga and his Jamaica Labour Party 
government are proving to be the most 
unpopular PM and government in post- 
independent Jamaica. On Monday 
June 24, for the first time in the island’s 
history, all economic activity grounded 
to a halt when the six largest trade un- 
ions — BITU, NWU, TUC, JALGO, 
UTASP and JUPOPE — called a gen- 
eral strike. The decision to strike was 
taken at a workers’ rally held on Sunday 
June 23, organised by the six unions, 
including the ruling party’s union af- 
filiate, the BITU, in an unprecedented 
show of unity. The aim of the strike was 
to bring the Prime Minister to the 
negotiating table to discuss lay-offs and 
redundancies in the public sector, pay 
increases for public sector workers, 
spiralling prices and other workers’ 
grievances. 

According to the Jamaican Gleaner, 
the strike was intended to last for 24 
hours, but to the surprise of union lead- 
ers, Opposition parties and government 
alike, it quickly developed into a mas- 
sive island wide anti-government pro- 
test which lasted a week. For the first 
48 hours of the strike, there was virtual 
paralysis of all economic activity. But 
by the third day, some workers in key 
areas of the economy returned to work 
in the national interest and the army 
was deployed in others. It became clear 
by then that Seaga had no intention of 


L meeting with trade union leaders and_| count fora while and Ho ftthér action 
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Edward Seaga 


instead was aiming to break the strike 
and discredit the union leadership. At- 
tempts by the Jamaica Council of 
Churches to mediate between govern- 
ment and workers were brushed aside 
by the Prime Minister with characteris- 
tic arrogance. 

On Thursday June 27, the fourth day 
of the strike, at another rally attended 
by some 15,000 workers and trade 
union delegates, the Churches’ concili- 
ation proposal was shouted down by 
angry workers. The rally had expected 
a call from the PM’s office. No such 
call was forthcoming. The response of 
the trade union leaders was to appeal 
for calm and restraint in the face of 
increased militancy from the workers. 
By the end of the week some normalcy 
had returned and on Sunday, June 30, 
the union leaders met and announced 
that the strike was ‘suspended’. 

The intransigent Seaga immediately 
hardened his position. Nearly 3,000 re- 
dundancies in the public sector were 
announced. Parish Council workers, 
firemen, and Jamaica Public Service 
workers who took part in the strike 
have been suspended or fired. The 
army has taken over one of the main 
electricity generating plants and other 
soldiers have been deployed to prevent 
sacked and suspended workers from en- 
tering their work places. Former Prime 
Minister and leader of the Peoples Na- 
tional Party, Michael Manley, has con- 
demned the use of the army and has 
accused the government of trying to 
destroy the country’s labour move- 
ment. 

It would appear that some pressure 
has been put on BITU, the trade union 
affiliate of the ruling JLP government. 
It was not party to an ultimatum sent 
to the Prime Minister on July 10 de- 
manding talks within seven days. Prime 
Minister Seaga has been out of the 


has so far been taken by the union lead- 
ers. It is not politic to call a general 
strike, suspend it without winning any 
demands and then recall it. 

Jamaica’s first general strike is the 
second act of mass protest against the 
Seaga government this year. In January 
the announcement of yet another in- 
crease in the price of gasolene sparked 
off island wide disruption in the form 
of roadblocks and demonstrations over 
three days. Nearly five years after the 
electoral promise of ‘deliverance’ from 
the hardship of Manley and his PNP’s 
‘democratic socialism’, the unbridled 
capitalism promised by the Seaga gov- 
ernment has provided nothing more 
than the same harsh IMF policies which 
have speeded up the pauperisation of 
other Third World countries and which 
have brought masses of workers and 
peasants to their knees. The Seaga gov- 
ernment is now presiding over a ban- 
krupt economy and a deepening crisis. 
A new IMF loan of US $115 million has 
recently been approved. It will cer- 
tainly mean more austerity measures, 
more hardships for the mass of 
Jamaicans. 

The fact that the Seaga government 
has been able to survive in the face of 
extreme unpopularity and a tremend- 
ous groundswell of mass protest reflects 
the weakness of the trade union bosses 
and more importantly, the almost total 
inertia of Michael Manley’s PNP oppos- 
ition. What is clear though, is that the 
Jamaican masses are not prepared to 
take the IMF medicine lying down. 
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Rajiv Woos 
Sikhs 


Rajiv Gandhi has taken as his first 
priority the winning back of Sikh opin- 
ion and the conciliation of the Punjab. 
At the end of July he signed a pact with 
Harchand Singh Longowal the Presi- 
dent of the Akali Dal, the party which 
represents Sikh regionalist, though not 
separatist, opinion. Of course there is 
now more than one Akali Dal. As pre- 
parations were being made for a public 
pact between Gandhi and Longowal, 
with the secret agreement that Rajiv 
would announce the release of Sikh 
prisoners, relax anti-terrorist drives 
and special powers in the Punjab, set 
up a judicial enquiry into the riots 
against Sikhs following Indira Gandhi’s 
assassination and show some measure 
of amnesty for the Sikhs in the army 
who mutinied, senior members of Lon- 
gowal’s Akali Dal defected to the rival 
party. In the pact Rajiv Gandhi handed 
over the city of Chandigarh to the Pun- 
jab, negating the arrangement of shar- 
ing it with the predominantly Hindu 
neighbouring state of Haryana. 

The amnesty that was worked out for 
the mutineers fell short of receiving 
them back with open arms to their 
former units. Senior army officers ad- 
vised strongly against any such move. 
Instead they were offered gainful paid 
employment, on their release, in non- 
army jobs. 

Longowal now comes in for attacks 
from the separatist Kahlistanis and 
from the wing of his party which wants 
and thinks it can win at the price of 
some normalcy, more autonomy for the 
state, the settling of river water dis- 
putes in its favour, and investment to 
create jobs. 

The central government must realise 
that the cooling of tempers and the 
achievement of finding a central Sikh 
faction to negotiate with is only the first 


step. The crisis of the Punjab was 
triggered by the tailing off of its boom 
agricultural ‘revolution’. Today 70 to 80 
per cent of farmers are in debt and, as 
one father gives way to many sons, the 
pressure on the land increases and ag- 
ricultural accumulation falls off. The 
capital that this agricultural ‘revolution’ 
of the last twenty years produced hasn't 
gone into a vastly expanded industrial 
sector which could soak up the surplus 
labour thrown off the land, nor has it 
absorbed the skills of the sons of far- 
mers who go to college and come out 
at the other end with degrees and am- 
bitions. The combination of these two 
classes, the unemployed _petit- 
bourgeoisie and the landless un- 
employed, thrown onto the labour mar- 
ket by the same agricultural modernisa- 
tion that has led to Punjabi prosperity, 
is at the root of the new religious and 
separatist urge and movement. Lon- 
gowal’s pact and his programme for 
further negotiation has little that can 
satisfy these classes. 


Gandhi’s 
Assassination 


The spectre of Jack Ruby haunts the 
courtroom especially set up _ for 
maximum security in Tihar jail in New 
Delhi. On trial is Satwant Singh, the 
member of the prime minister’s house 
security guard who was seen by witnes- 
ses to fire a volley of bullets at the late 
Mrs Gandhi, together with another 
member of Mrs Gandhi’s guard and 
Kehar Singh, the uncle of Beant Singh, 
the third security guard who was shot 
dead in the guardroom shortly after 
shooting Mrs Gandhi and surrender- 
ing. 

Allegations made by witnesses for 
the defence fuel the rumours in Delhi 
that Beant Singh was shot instantly 
after the bloody deed because he was 
privy to information about a wider plot 
to assassinate the former prime minis- 
ter — a plot which involved members 
of her family. Curious anomalies have 
arisen in the evidence in the trial. The 
defence alleges that another unap- 
prehended assassin was involved. The 
defence lawyer for Satwant Singh refers 
in court, and in his statements to the 
press, to the killing of Kennedy and 
the riddles surrounding that assassina- 
tion. Why did Ruby kill Lee Harvey 
Oswald and why did he get shot himself 
in custody? 

Once before, in a scandal involving 
the Gandhi family, a series of witnesses 
and investigators died mysteriously. A 
confidence trickster called Nagarwalla 
from Poona phoned the authorities of 


the State Bank of India and, imperson- 
nating Indira Gandhi, asked for cash 
to be delivered to her personally. The 
money was secretly handed over to 
Nagarwalla. He was later  ap- 
prehended. He died. The police inves- 
tigating the case and finally the judge 
who was collecting the evidence as to 
why the State Bank would hand over 
large sums on the say so of Mrs Gan- 
dhi, committed suicide under question- 
able circumstances. 

Rumours in the assassination story 
don’t implicate Rajiv Gandhi in any 
plot but point the finger at relatives 
who stood to gain through his accession 
to power. The defence has yet to prove 
even the vaguest allegation of a conspi- 
racy outside the circle of the militant 
Sikhs who stand in the courtroom ac- 
cused. The rumour and innuendo are 
fuelled more by the historic memory of 
the assassinations, murders and in- 
trigue of the Moghul courts of pre- 
British Delhi than by any evidence so 
far produced. 


About Turn on 
Sri Lanka 


It was at the Indian Government’s in- 
itiative that talks for Sri Lanka’s pre- 
carious peace began in Bhutan, the tiny 
Himalayan kingdom, in July. The In- 
dian government brought the Sri Lan- 
kan delegation to the capital Thimpu 
and virtually ordered the members of 
the Eelam National Liberation Front, 
the People’s Liberation Organisation of 
Tamil Eelam and United Liberation 
Front, the leading Tamil groups fighting 
for an independent state in the north 
of Sri Lanka, to the negotiating table. 

The Tamil organisations, with their 
operational bases in south India and 
their arms trade and points of refuge 
from the Sri Lankan army dependent 
on Indian goodwill, agreed to the pre- 
liminary talks. India set the agenda; “A 
lasting political solution to the problem 
within the framework of a united Sn 
Lanka.” One may wonder why the 
Tamil organisations, especially the 
political wing of the guerilla militants, 
should accept talks the basis of which 
undermine the first premise of their 
programme —a separate state. It is 
known that the negotiators and party 
leaders of the ENLF were under the 
protection of India’s Research and 
Analysis Wing (RAW), the M16 of New 
Delhi. RAW made it plain, with persua- 
sions that we can only speculate on, 
that the Indian government, after 
Rajiv’s visit to the United States is now 
of the opinion that there should be no 
encouragement for separatism in Sri 
Lanka. 
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‘Rebels’ 
must not 
play Cricket 
in the West 
Indies 


4 g' is not often that we find 

common ground with the 
Guyanese government, but we share 
their view that Caribbean governments 
who are set to welcome English cricket- 
ers in spite of the fact that they toured 
South Africa have been a disappoint- 
ment. 

In fact, they have taken the politi- 
cally easier option since such is the 
West Indian love for the game that 
many fans were, indeed, hoping that 
Caribbean governments would turn a 
blind eye to the presence of these 
players. 

But how can we, really? 

Here you have a group of men who, 
in the face of international opposition, 
not the least of which came from South 
Africa’s blacks themselves, helped the 
racist régime in its bid to break out of 
the sporting isolation into which it has 
been placed. 

That isolation, as a matter of fact, is 
the one area in which the world has 
been able to hurt South Africa and 
show its distaste for policies that have 
made the lives of millions a living hell 
in their own country. 

More and more in recent years South 
Africa’s cricketing establishment has 
been working overtime to lure foreign 
sportsmen to their shores and so turn 
back the gains made since Peter Hain 
mobilised sufficient support in 1970 
with his group Stop All Racial Tours 
to stop the South African cricket tour 
of England. 

Since then no official South African 
team has ever toured any of the Test- 
playing countries and neither have any 


of the Test-playing countries toured 
South Africa. 
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Indeed, neither the West Indies, 
India nor Pakistan, the ‘black’ cricket- 
ing nations, so to speak, have officially 
played against South Africa although 
a renegade team of West Indian cric- 
keters did play in South Africa for two 
seasons. 

Their retribution was swift. Their 
careers were summarily ended not only 
at Test but at club level as well, and in 
some countries they were treated like 
pariahs to the extent that a once-be- 
loved cricketer like Lawrence Rowe 
had to leave his native Jamaica for 
more salubrious surroundings. 

The point is that the West Indian 
cricketers who defied their govern- 
ments and their people and toured 
South Africa were made to pay a great 
price. 

It is true that we do not have the 
same kind of control over the English 
cricketers as we have over our own and 
we are not in the same position to dis- 
cipline them but whatever the lightness 
of the ‘sentence’ meted out by their 
governments we have to insist on the 
gravity of our response because any 
sportsman who goes to play in South 
Africa is guilty of treachery. 

It does not matter if he is white, black 


or brown since his betrayal is not only 
against a race but against the whole of 
humanity in the same way that Hitler’s 
‘holocaust’ was an attack on the whole 
of humanity and civilisation. 

For playing in South Africa the En- 
glish cricketers were banned for three 
years and now, as if all they were guilty 
of was hurling their caps at some of- 
ficiating umpire, they are back in the 
fray as if nothing really happened. 
Graham Gooch has said as much. 

As far as he is concerned, he and his 
band of brigands did nothing wrong by 
entertaining the South Africans and he 
has had the insensitivity to say that he 
would go again. In the face of that, it 
is difficult to see how he can be wel- 
comed in the region unless West Indian 
governments make a mockery of their 
stand against South Africa. 

Or unless they really believe, as some 
regional cricket officials have said, that 
the future of West Indies participation 
in international cricket was at stake if 
the tour does not take place. As if we 
were some underlings in the cricket 
world and not champions; as if we do 
not bring anything to the sport and as 
if we have not been succeeding in bring- 
ing out record crowds to see the might 
of our batsmen and the fire of our bow- 
lers. No, those officials are wrong. We 
have given the game more than enough 
to be able to tell Gooch and whichever 
South ‘Afrikaneer’ the English pick 
that they have made it impos- 
sible for us to play with and y | y 


against them. 


Reprinted from the Express (Trinidad) May 
29,1985 


English team which 
played against South 
# Africa in 1982. Back L 
to R: Wayne Larkins, 
Bob Woolmer, ‘Tiger’ 
qi Lance (manager), Les 
Taylor, Chris Old, Mike 
Hendrick, Peter Willey, 
John Lever. Seated: 
Geoff Humpage, Derek 
Underwood, Geoff Boy- 
cott, Graham Gooch 
(capt.), Peter Cooke 
(tour organiser), Den- 
nis Amiss, Alan Knott. | 


West Indian ‘rebels’ to 
South Africa, 1982-83. 
Back L to R (players 
only): Richard Austin, 
Alvin Greenidge, Ray 
Wynter, Ezra Moseley, 
Herbert Chang, Everton 
Mattis, Franklyn Step- 
henson. Seated: Syl- 
vester Clarke, Collis 
King, Derrick Parry, 
Alvin. Kallicharran, Al- 
bert Padmore, Lawr- 
ence Rowe, Gregory 
Armstrong (manager), 
Colin Croft, Bernard Ju- 
lien, Emerson Trotman, 
David Murray. 


WITHOUT 


WHERE ANGELS FEAR 
TO TREAD 


N ow that ‘Black on Black’ and 
‘Eastern Eye’ have finally bitten 
the dust, competition for TV work has 
escalated to a mad scramble. As the 
man holding the purse strings, Far- 
rukh Dhondy, Commissioning Editor 
for Multi-Cultural Programmes at 
Channel Four, has become the target 
of much vilification and misrepresen- 
tation from thwarted ‘media’ persons 
who see him as an obstacle to their 
aspirations. 

I recently went to a forum on the 
Black Media held at the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts. It was chaired by 
Naseem Khan and speaking from the 
platform were Farrukh, Samir Shah, 
Producer of ‘Eastern Eye’ and Man- 
elik Shabazz, an independent film 
maker. The forum degenerated into 
what I understand is a typical feature 
of many such events: namely, a ‘Have 
A Go at Farrukh’ session. On this 
occasion Shabazz couldn’t resist join- 
ing the fray. Channel Four, he 
claimed, was keeping blacks in the 
ghetto since any black person with an 
idea or project was automatically di- 
rected to Farrukh. This statement 
found immediate favour with sections 


KNOW NOTHING 
SEWELL 


habazz is not the only one with 

egg on his face. In a lengthy 
treatise entitled ‘On the Box: the fu- 
ture of black programming’, Tony 
Sewell outlined his criteria for future 
black television programmes. Believ- 
ing that Farrukh is influenced by his 
association with Race Today, he 
came out firmly against the journal 
manifesting itself on British TV sc- 
reens and published part of his inter- 


of the audience. Farrukh seemed puz- 
zled by this and said he found the 
allegation strange — particularly 
coming from Shabazz. He informed 
the meeting that Shabazz was in re- 
ceipt of funds to develop no less than 
four projects from three commission- 
ing editors at Channel Four — Alan 
Fountain, and David Rose, not to 
mention himself — a position, Far- 
rukh was certain no white person 
could claim. This brought forth 
laughter from the audience, which 
only served to spur Shabazz to 
further accusations of racism in the 
media. This time LWT was the target. 
Their budgets for black programmes, 
Shabazz maintained, were different 
to those of similar white ones. “Are 
they”? asked Trevor Phillips, Pro- 
ducer of ‘Black on Black’ (a prog- 
ramme made by LWT). Pressed by 
Phillips to explain the difference 
Shabazz said “Well you should know 
— you tell us.” 

“I know”, replied Trevor gently, “but 
I want to find out if you do.” Shabazz 
stammered a reply to the effect that 
he wasn’t quite sure of the exact differ- 
ence but knew there was one. Trevor 
quietly informed him and the audi- 
ence that “in fact” there was “no dif- 
ference’’. 


view with Farrukh to back up his 
views. Here, however, is the part of 
the interview he didn’t publish. 

His first question was, “How do 
you (Farrukh) respond to the allega- 
tion that you are receiving kick backs 
from Bandung Productions” Reply 


— “Td like to see that in print, to 


read it”. Secondly, “How do you jus- 
tify your decision to give so many 
commissions to Bandung Produc- 
tions headed by Tariq Ali and Darcus 
Howe?” As part of his reply, Farrukh 
put the following questions to Mr 
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Sewell. 

“Name me the Caribbean island 
whose leader of the opposition was 
recently imprisoned for publishing 
an article exposing ministerial cor- 
ruption?” Answer — silence. “Can 
you tell me which Eastern Caribbean 
political party recently won an elec- 
tion with the asssistance of the 
USA”? Answer — silence. “Could 
you draw me a map of Tanzania and 
show whether it has a coast line or 
not?” Response — zero. “Can you 
explain why Bangladesh has been 
governed by military rule since its 
birth?” Answer — silence. All was 
not lost, Mr Sewell managed to ans- 


wer one question — “Can you tell 
me why Malcolm X is a world fi- 
gure?” Answer — “His commit- 
ment.” 


Many have claimed that ‘Britain’s 
Best Black Newspaper’ is merely a 
black version of the mediocrity to be 
found on the pages of Britain’s gutter 
press. But Tony Sewell’s appalling ig- 
norance (after all he is their leading 
feature writer and investigative jour- 
nalist) must be a cause for concern. 
Perhaps his next assignment should 
be to learn a little world history, a 
touch of geography and a smattering 
of international affairs. 


WE MAY NOT KNOW 
MUCH ABOUT ART... 


he London Borough of Houn- 

slow, with a Labour controlled 
council and a declared multi-racial 
policy, recently gave the go-ahead to 
their Arts and Recreation Office to 
hold a 14 day Anti-Racist Art Exhib- 
ition in the Hounslow Civic Centre. 

However, just hours before the 
opening of the exhibition, two pieces 
were removed from it by order of the 
Council. The reason for this censor- 
ship? One of the exhibits was a ban- 
ner commemorating the fifth anniver- 
sary of Blair Peach’s death (Peach was 
killed when police charged an anti-ra- 
cist demonstration in Southall). The 
other depicted a union jack with 
superimposed images of police brut- 
ality. Hardial Rai who created the 
pieces was outraged by their removal, 
particularly since he believed, as well 
he might, that the pieces were in har- 
mony with the exhibition’s theme. 

Together with other members of 
the Asian Visual Arts Collective, he 
campaigned to get the decision re- 
versed. They pointed out, amongst 
other things, that in the area sur- 
rounding the Civic Centre, Asians ac- 
count for some 70% of the popula- 
tion. 

Finally, the council reversed its de- 
cision and the pieces were hung for 
the last three days of the exhibition. 

From where did the decision to re- 
move the pieces stem? What were the 
criteria for this censorship? A Mrs 
Leone Browne, a white Executive Of- 
ficer at the Civic Centre, complained 
that the pieces were offensive and the 
council acted accordingly. 

Is this really multi-racial policy in 
practice? It sounds more like old col- 
onial rule — whites deciding what’s 
best for blacks and still having the 
power to implement it. 


ANTI RACISM WITHOUT 
GRANTS 


upporters of Yorkshire CCC 

were branded ‘racist idiots’ by 
Somerset CCC’s captain, Ian 
Botham, who further stated that he 
would rather not play the Yorkshire 
team on their homeground again. 
Botham’s remarks came after a re- 
cent match between the two teams at 
Headingley, Leeds. 

The club prides itself on the fact 
that only players born within the 
boundaries of Yorkshire are permit- 
ted to play for the club. This rule 
naturally excludes overseas players | 
and, it would seem, Yorkshire born 
blacks. Despite the fact that the 
county has a sizeable Asian and West 
Indian population, no black player 
has ever been selected for the York- 
shire side. Some observers claim this 
to be a factor in the sides’ decline in 
recent times. 

Supporters of the club are notori- 
ous for their county xenophobia. 
They do not consider teams with 
black players genuine county sides, 
dubbing them ‘United Nations’. Viv 
Richards is himself the recipient of 
racist taunts. On one occasion a 
banana was thrown on the pitch, on 
another, having suffered an ankle in- 
jury, a spectator called him a black 
bastard as he limped off the pitch. 
He went towards the crowd and hold- 
ing his bat menacingly demanded 
that the culprit identify himself. He 
didn’t of course. Yorkshire Cricket 
Club always ensures an outstanding 
performance from Viv and he invari- 
ably makes a century. He continued 
this trend with a score of 135 in the 
recent match during which the con- 
troversy flared. 

This approach — Viv’s refusal to 
be bemoan his plight as debilitating 
or insurmountable prevents him from 
falling prey to those who maintain 
that a pre-condition for coping with 
racism is a grant. 


DON’T DO TO OTHERS 
THAT WHICH HAS BEEN 
DONE TO YOU! 


t’s sad to see the Afro-Caribbean 

Committee of Equity following 
the British tradition of ‘jobs for the 
boys’. After all, the struggle of black 
performing artists to obtain recogni- 
tion and work in the mainstream is 
well known. 

Fusion, an Afro-Caribbean dance 
group were afforded the opportunity 
of performing their improvised 
dance/drama ‘Killing Time’ on televi- 
sion for Channel 4. Five of the group 
were Equity members, six were not. 
Special dispensation was sought to 
obtain Equity membership for them. 
It was refused and the project did 
not materialise. 

In Britain at the moment, the vast 
amount of cultural activity stems 
from artists who are not members of 
craft unions. But in order for them 
to gain access to mass media such as 
television, they require entry to 
these unions. Surely the function of 
the committee should be to assist this 
thrust? 
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Botham Hitting 
Sixes 


Botham is a unique character. I mean, 
naturally, that he is a unique cricketer. 
What his personal outlook or idiosyn- 
cracies are, are no business of mine. 
Even if they became a matter of con- 
cern I would not be dealing with them 
in a cricket column. 

Botham is unique as a cricketer and 
to understand that you have to know 
something about the history of cricket.. 


I am fairly familiar with this history, 
and I believe Botham to be the hardest 
hitter of any Test batsmen, or for that 
matter of any Test cricketer at all. 

To be a hard hitter is not a matter of 
mere strength. One of the hardest hit- 
ters we have had in the West Indies was 
a little fellow from Barbados. For him 
hitting a six was far more natural than 
playing the ball for a single. But let us 
look closer at Botham’s batting. 

Your really hard hitting is, as a rule, 
a man hitting with a cross bat. It could 
be a mighty cross or what we used to 
call a “swipe”, or it might be just a 
trifle outside of the straight and narrow 
swing of the classic batsman. But as a 
rule that lapse from the regular was a 
sign that the batsman was depending 


more on physical strength than on tim- 
ing. This brings us close to a distinguish- 
ing mark of Botham. 

I do not believe that there is the 
slightest element of hitting the cricket 
ball with strength so as to throw it over 
the boundary. Not in the slightest. 
Botham’s hitting is regulated according 
to custom and in the tradition of the 
great orthodox batsmen. 

He is not exactly orthodox. A great 
batsman never is. The infallible sign of 
his greatness is that somewhere in his 
method he is breaking the rules, or if 
not rules, the practices of his distin- 
guished equals. Where Botham is diffe- 
rent is that he does not want the real 
half volley. He prefers the ball to be a 
little shorter, not quite up to the half 
volley, but not as far back as the good 
length. In between. Why this is so I do 
not know. I would have to talk to him 
for a long time before I discover. But 
Botham knows that and as far as I can 
see, too many bowlers of reputation do 
not know that. 

For the time being, and only for the 
time being, I suspect that he prefers 
the ball a little shorter than the half 
volley because by the time it reaches 
him (or he goes to it) the ball is a little 
distance off the pitch. Botham is hitting 
sixes and consciously lifting the ball to 
do so. It seems to me that he prefers 
the ball more removed from the pitch 
than the ordinary half volley. 

Let no one think that an article of a 
few hundred words can deal with 
Botham. There will be plenty more 
later. 


LIVE WIRES 


is a co-op of four women who specialise in microelectronic assembly work 


SERVICES OFFERED 
MICROELECTRONIC PRODUCTION 


Assembly of printed circuit boards - Flow soldering and hand soldering available. 
Manufacture of simple one or two-sided printed circuit boards, 
Manufacture and testing of a range of electronic devices - from connecting 
cables to entire units. 
PCB TESTING 
We have access to automatic testing equipment for the testing of microproces- 
sor-based circuit boards and hope to be able to offer this service in the near 
future. 
COMPUTING SERVICES 
Writing and modification of software in BASIC. 
Instruction of and assistance with BASIC. 

We may be able to assist with the use of BBC and other micros in a number 


A HISTORY OF 


NEGRO 
REVOLT 


CLR JAMES 


of applications - please ask. 
In co-operation with the London New Technology Network we may be able 
to offer more advanced services in computing and in the design and testing 
involved in a production job. We are at present developing our skills in these 
areas. 
We welcome low-volume and one-off batches as well as more regular 
contracts. 


PRICES 
Each job is priced according to the estimated time required to complete it, 
plus the cost of any components and materials. Please ask for an estimate if 
you are interested. 
We are particularly keen to work with other co-ops and groups in the voluntary 
sector, and are interested to hear about worthwhile projects where our skills 
may be of use. 


86-100 St Pancras Way, London NW1 9ES. Telephone 01-482 3816. 


Race Today Publications 
165 Railton Road, London SE24 OLU 
Tel: 01-737 2268 
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Authoritative 
Evaluation 


Black Women Writers 
edited by Mari Evans 
Published by Pluto Press 
Price: £6.95(pb) 


Reviewed by Mona McKinlay 


‘I looked around when I was a young 
woman and there was no one saying 
what I wanted and needed to hear. I 
felt totally alienated, disoriented, 


crazy. I thought that there’s got to be 
somebody else who feels as I do.’ 
Audre Lorde. 

Poet Audre Lorde is one of the 15, 
contemporary, 


black American, 


women writers selected for inclusion in 
this critical anthology. Many of the 
women have similar identifying themes 
operating throughout their work: 
Lorde, like Maya Angelou, Toni Morri- 
son, and, noteably, Alice Walker, share 
the growing concern over the expres- 
sion of black female identity. Often this 
identity is further realised by the ex- 
pression of artistic needs — a passion- 
ate concern of Walker, and taken up by 
Morrison, who places the role of the 
artist in the wider context of black- 
American art. For Morrison, politics 
and art are intertwined ‘. the best art 
is political’, a viewpoint shared by 
Audre Lorde‘. . .the question of social 
protest and art is inseparable for me.’ 
Nikki Giovanni, poet-chronicler of the 
60’s, avoids the debate about the re- 
sponsibilities of art, but there is an in- 
sightful appraisal of the chameleon-like 
quality of her work by critic Paula Gid- 
dings, who attributes some of 
Giovanni’s fame to her affinity with the 
media. 

One of the most striking aspects of 
this anthology is its clear organisation: 
sections on each writer are prefaced by 
a short essay in which she discusses her 
inspirational force, aims and ultimate 
goals. This is followed by an evaluation 
of each author’s writing by two black 
critics, male and female, and finally, 
with a short, biographical note and 
selected bibliography. 

If there is one criticism to be made 
about ‘Black Women Writers’ (apart 
from personal pique at the exclusion 
of Ntozake Shange) it is to do with the 
critical approach of some of the male 
critics, who appear more preoccupied 
with verbal pyrotechnics rather than 
any Clear illumination of the mechanics 
of craft. Aside from this, however, 
exists some perceptive analyses of the 
writers’ work, in particular, George 
Kent on Gwendolyn Brooks, and 
Jerome Brooks discussing the poetry 
of Audre Lorde. Other critics, such as 
Darwin T. Turner and Bettye J. Parker- 
Smith, provide us with insight into the 
works of Toni Morrison and Alice 
Walker. 

The most revealing commentary on 


the process of writing comes from the 
women themselves; some of them are 
amusingly candid: Toni Cade Bambara 
— ‘What I enjoy most in my work is 
the laughter and outrage and the atten- 
tion to language’ — talks of manic 


| bouts of work undertaken in intense 


isolation; Maya Angelou, incarcerated 
in a hotel room, and addicted to sol- 
itaire, always wears a hat when she 


writes, because it might *. . .keep my 
brains from seeping out of my 
scalp. ..’, and Nikki Giovanni cites 


bad habits such as overdoses of caffeine 
and nicotine, as well as compulsive 
nose-picking, as a means of coping with 
the pressures. 

‘Black Women Writers’ is a historic 
landmark in African-American female 
writing. Editor Mari Evans, herself an 
acclaimed writer, has managed to pro- 
duce the first authoritative volume of 
criticism on black women writers, 
further affirmation of the presence of 
a rapidly strengthening black female 
literary tradition. This anthology is a 
valuable contribution to that tradition, 
and hopefully will attract the wide 
readership that it deserves. 


Last Moments of 
Optimism 


I Dreamt The Snow Was Burning 

by Antonio Skarmeta 

Published by Readers International, 
1985, 

Price: £4.95 


Reviewed by Jacqueline Kaye 


This short novel is set in Santiago im- 
mediately before the coup which over- 
threw the democratically elected gov- 
ernment of Chile headed by Salvador 
Allende. It was replaced by a military 
dictatorship — an event which resulted 
in the torture and death of thousands 
of people, and the entrenchment of the 
‘generals’ and their rule according to 
the IMF. 

However, a reader turning to this 
book for political or historical informa- 
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tion about those tense and even op- 
timistic months, which actually saw the 
defeat by popular forces of a previously 
attempted coup, will be disappointed. 

Skarmeta makes no attempt to grap- 
ple with the political complexities of 
Allende’s fractured and compromised 
politics, instead he has written a ‘poe- 
tic’ and impressionistic work, the main 
thrust of which is a celebration of the 
vitality and energy of the Chilean 
people. The book is full of the kind of 
surrealistic touches which we have 
come almost to expect from the Latin 
American novel. Some of these are 
witty and entertaining while the main 
plot is the classic theme of the arrival 
of the innocent. In this case it is the 
virginal, aspiring footballer, Arturo, 
who comes to Santiago, and is initiated 
into the complexities of city life. Ar- 
turo’s adventures and eventual sexual 
and political awakenings are paralleled 
by those of the dwarf, petty criminal 
and entertainer, Sefior Pequenio. Their 
lives are linked with those of their fel- 


The Present in 
the Past 


Mariners, Renegades and Castaways 
The Story of Herman Melville And The 
World We Live In 

by CLR James 

Published by Allison and Busby 
176pp; Price: £3.95 


Reviewed by Farrukh Dhondy 


If Marxist literary criticism is written, 
this is how it should be done. CLR 
contends that Herman Melville is “not 
only the representative writer of indust- 
rial civilisation. He is the only one that 
there is.” It is a very large claim, what 
with critic after critic championing The 
Ragged Trousered Philanthropist as the 
first and last novel with a cloth cap, 
which James sets out, in the writing of 
this book in 1952, to substantiate. 
“I had long contemplated a book on 
Melville, had decided to write it in 
the summer of 1952. . .what form it 
might have taken had I written it ac- 
cording to my original plans I do not 
know. But what matters is that I am 
not an American citizen, and just as 
I was about to write, I was arrested 
by the United States government and 
sent to Ellis Island to be deported”, 
he writes in a substantial afterword or 
second section. He recalls in this sec- 
tion his time there and treatment at the 
hands of the US officials and security 
officers who “controlled the destinies 
of perhaps a thousand men, sailors, 
‘isolatos’, renegades and castaways 
from all parts of the world”. In the con- 


low boarders in a lodging house in San- 
tiago and they are eventually destroyed 
and disintegrated by the coup which 
tore apart the social fabric of Chile. 
The heroism of the group of political 
activists is futile against the ruthless- 
ness of the army and police. The ‘demo- 
cratic’ policeman, Sepulveda, standing 
for those members of the forces who 
were loyal to the elected government, 
is also destroyed. 

The theme of the novel then is tragic, 
but its tone is far from that. The vigour 
and inventiveness of the language of 
Chile, which is a product of a lively and 
optimistic intelligence and _ culture 
comes through. Malcolm Coad’s trans- 
lation is a faithful and accurate rep- 
resentation of this language and read- 
ers, used to the pedestrian and flat tone 
of much current English writing, will 
find this an initially disorienting experi- 
ence. Skarmeta’s simple theme here is 
one we have come to associate with the 
heroism of the Chilean people: The 
people united will never be defeated. 


fines of Ellis Island James sees an anal- 
ogy to the great metaphor that Melville 
launched in Moby Dick: “Melville built 
his gigantic structure, a picture of world 
civilisation, using one small vessel, with 
a crew of thirty-odd men, for the most 
part isolated from the rest of the 
world.” 

The story of the writing of the book 
becomes in this way part of its sub- 
stance. The uniting factor is America 
and a meditation by Melville and James 
on what America is. 

“There is something in the contem- 
plation of the mode in which America 
has been settled that, in a noble 


breast, should forever extinguish the 
prejudices of national dislikes. Set- 
tled by the people of all nations, all 
nations may claim her for their own. 
You cannot spill a drop of American 
blood without spilling the blood of 
the whole world. . . Our blood is as 
the flood of the Amazon, made up 
of a thousand noble currents all pour- 
ing into one. We are not a nation so 
much as a world. . .” 
(Melville in Redburn) 
James traces the genesis of this 
idealism through Melville’s works and 
through the history of America. And 
he sees Moby Dick as the literary culmi- 
nation of the opposite forces that went 
into the making of America: “That free 
enterprise should produce goods for 
sale, that by working for as much 
money as possible men helped them- 
selves and made their country great, 


that it was every man’s duty to do this, 


these were the unchallenged founda- 
tions of American civilisation in 1851 
and are still its official doctrines.” 
James then gives us a portrait of Cap- 
tain Ahab and characterises him as the 
mythical projection of the man of the 
managerial classes whose tendency, in 
revolt against what mechanisation and 
the ideal of free enterprise have done 
to him as a human being, turns into the 
worst kind of totalitarian tyrant. In 
Ahab James sees the seeds of Hitler 
and Stalin. 

It is acommonplace of criticism that 
Ahab is a large, fated and tyrannical 
character whose wrestle with his de- 
stiny, the white whale, whose desire for 
revenge carries other men in his wake 
to their doom. CLR is never content 
with commonplaces. He convincingly 
demonstrates that Melville is not obses- 
sed with the individuality of character 
but with the direction of civilisation it- 
self. James’ abstraction of Melville’s 
purpose is the first challenging twist of 
the thesis: 

“For generations people believed 
that the men opposed to the rights of 
ownership, production for the mar- 
ket, domination of money, etc., were 
socialists, communists, radicals of 
some sort, united by the fact that they 
all thought in terms of the reorganisa- 
tion of society by the workers, the 
great majority of the oppressed, the 
exploited, the disinherited. Some 
there were, of course who believed 
that the experiment, if made, was 
bound to result in tyranny. Nobody, 
not a single soul, thought that in the 
managers, the superintendents, the 
executives, the administrators would 
arise such loathing and bitterness 
against the society of free enterprise, 
the market and democracy, that they 
would try to reorganise it to suit them- 
selves and, if need be, destroy civili- 
sation in the process.” 

The ship, the Pequod, James sees as 


the ship of civilisation, the crew as the 
ranks of society with which Ahab has 
to deal. James lays bare the ‘purpose’ 
of the book, symbol after symbol, layer 
after layer using the traditional tools of 
comparison, close reading and analysis 
and a key that he has found to unlock 
the doors of socio-literary-political per- 
ception. The key is discovered in the 
writing of Melville: “The question 
of questions is how could a book from 
the world of the 1850 contain so much 
of the world of the 1950’s?” James asks 
himself. The answer is that a character 
like Ahab, or like Hamlet or Don Quix- 
ote or Satan of Paradise Lost originates 
in the half-formed, partial, incomplete 
inklings contained in people around the 
writer. Imagination and logic do the 
rest. An extrapolation into the future 
takes place. As the writer (Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Cervantes, Melville) 
clarifies the newness and builds a story 
around the character, interaction of the 
character with other observed types, 
the prototype of the future is born. 

In reading this brilliant description 
of the genesis of Ahab we may ask a 


Correct Context 


The Truthful Lie: Essays In A Sociology 
Of African Drama. 

by Biodun Jeyifo 

Published by New Beacon Books 
Price: £3.50 (pb) 


Reviewed by Tunde Lakoju 


At the recent Herbert Read Annual 
Memorial Lecture, held at the London 
Institute for Contemporary Arts 
(ICA), Wole Soyinka, one of the lead- 
ing literary minds of our age, addressed 
the topic of the ‘Climates of Art’ in 
contemporary societies the world over. 
His conclusion, anchored on incon- 
trovertible evidence from all over the 
world, is that art and the artist are 
operating in a dangerously hostile cli- 
mate. From the United States of 
America through Europe to Africa 
and, of course, Latin America, the ar- 
tist is having to contend with forces of 
reaction, repression, intolerance or 
outright fascism. In such a climate, how 
far has the artist, especially the play- 
wright or dramatist in Africa fared? On 
which side of the ideological battle line 
is he? Is he consciously or uncon- 
sciously on the side of the people, and 
therefore revolutionary, or has he sold 
out and compromised with the forces 
of oppression, repression and reaction? 
| What is the present direction of African 
drama and theatre from an artistic and 
ideological perspective? And what are 
the revolutionary options open to the 


corresponding question. How is it that 
Melville in the middle of the nineteenth 
century saw in Ahab and the manage- 
rial classes this dissatisfaction that 
would turn to a destructive urge deeper 
than any Coriolanus had? How, in other 
words, does an Ahab, or indeed the 
fellow who supervises a shift in a car 
factory, turn into Hitler and Stalin? 

We may imagine, that the managerial 
classes do very well out of capitalist 
organisation. Why should that class be 
the breeding ground of totalitarian dis- 
affection? The answer is in Melville’s 
book. It is also in the whole output of 
CLR James which has always put the 
class struggle in the context of civilisa- 
tion, threatened barbarism and the de- 
humanising processes of modern capi- 
tal against which all classes take some 
position. In Mariners, Renegades and 
Casterways, the commitment emerges 
as the fairest and most truthful indict- 
ment of the American immigration, 
McCarthyite bureaucracy which put 
James through the trials that fostered 
this book. Readers will thank Allison 
and Busby for the timely reprint. 


committed African playwright and 
dramatist? 

Biodun Jeyifo (BJ) provides percep- 
tive answers to these questions and 
more in this refreshingly original collec- 
tion of critical essays. He probes be- 
neath the theatrical mask of contem- 
porary, African, theatrical practice to 
reveal the ideological directions which, 
consciously or unconsciously, inform 
most of the practice, from the so-called 
traditional through popular to literary 
drama. 

Anchored uncompromisingly on a 
Marxist analytical framework, BJ, 
nonetheless, recognises and acknow- 
ledges the ‘irreducible generic peculiar- 
ity’ of art and especially drama. Also 
he does not pretend that his analyses 
include all the theatrical and dramatic 
phenomena and talent throughout the 
continent of Africa, although the criti- 
cal instruments and framework he de- 
ploys have a universal applicability. 

The second essay in the collection: 
‘Ideology and Tragic Epistemology: 
The Emergent Paradigms in Contem- 
porary African Drama’ sets the frame 
upon which the sociological analyses of 
African tragic drama is carried out. 

Three moments — Aristotle, Hegel, 
Marx-Engels — are identified in the 
investigations into the nature of the art 
of tragedy and its connections to his- 
tory. Although this continuum has lost 
its chronological perspective, BJ be- 
lieves that it is still possible to fit any 
tragedy, historical, mythical or im- 
agined, into it. Of course, each of these 


three moments has its definite ideolog- 
ical backdrop. Against this critical and 
theoretical background BJ examines 
some of the greatest moments in con- 
temporary African dramatic traditions 
— Soyinka, Hussein, Fugard, Osofi- 
san, Omotosho, Ngugi and Mugo, 
Gabre-Mhedin, Ladipo, Ogunde, 
Olaiye, etc. 

BJ provides a penetrating insight into 
the robust creative imagination of Wole 
Soyinka but places a question mark on 
his ideological perspective. He iden- 
tifies the existence of a dominant 
school of African ‘bourgeois’ historical 
tragedy, which is located at a point be- 
tween Aristotle and Hegel, nearer the 
former than the latter. Soyinka’s Death 
and the King’s Horseman, according to 
BJ ‘is the greatest artistic realisation of 
the school.’ With the exception of 
Osofisan and Omotosho, BJ believes 
that East and South African dramatists 
are much more ideologically progres- 
sive than their West African colleagues, 
even though the latter produce aesthet- 
ically richer plays. 

He is very positively disposed to 
Fugard’s ‘Cockroach Theatre’, which 
deploys the techniques of plays-within- 
plays, enactments-within-the-drama, 
small casts, efc., to aptly capture and 
deal with the shrunken world of an 
apartheid social fascism, even though 
he raises issue with the cyclic structure 
of his plays, which returns his charac- 
ters to ‘the material confines of their 
conditioned victimhood’, thereby rub- 
bing off the symbolic affirmation which 
the characters had achieved in the 
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course of their development. 

BJ gives a subtle definition of com- 
edy, and with the example of Oyono- 
Mbia, the Camerounian playwright, he 
examines the comic tradition in con- 
temporary African drama. 

In the final essay, BJ examines the 
function and social uses of the Yoruba 
Travelling Theatre, a theme on which 
he has recently (1985) published a 
whole book. The Yoruba Travelling 
Theatre is easily the most vibrant itiner- 
ant theatre tradition on the continent, 
with over a hundred troupes travelling 
and performing to very large audi- 
ences, that cut across class boundaries. 
The theatre is also available in phonog- 
raph discs, films and ‘photo-play’ 
magazines. 

This furiously seductive piece of ex- 
cellent revolutionary scholarship is an 
urgent must for students, teachers, re- 
searchers and critics of African drama 
and theatre. It should prove an im- 
mense asset for general readers as well, 
for it is the most concrete beginning of 
the dialectical struggle to wrest the 
robust theatrical traditions of Africa 
from decades of calculated mystifica- 
tions by patronising alien scholars and 
critics, some of whom have never ex- 
perienced a single performance in its 
socio-cultural and historical context. 


GENUINE 


Bad Friday 

by Norman Smith 

Published by New Beacon Books 
Price £2.95 (pb) 


Reviewed by Claudius Hilliman 


First published in 1982, by the Birmin- 
gham based Trinity Arts, and 
shortlisted for the Young Observer Fic- 
tin Prize in the same year, Bad Friday, 
is the first novel by Birmingham born 
and bred, Norman Smith. This edition 
is a revised version of the original 
novel. Bad Friday is a promising inter- 
vention at this embryonic stage in the 
emergence of black British literature. 
The novel is born of the black British 
working class experience. Delroy Bell 
is 16 years old, and about to leave 
school. He is the second son born to 
Sheila Bell and the caring elder brother 
to the much younger, asthmatic, 
Briedy. Sheila, the loving and 
hardworking matriarch, is informed by 
her husband, who had left for the other 
side of the Atlantic soon after her third 
child was born, that ‘I’m not coming 
back to England, to move from one 
dead-end job to another.’ The family 
live in a second floor flat in the Small 
Heath area of Birmingham. Delroy is 


worried about his future. But what are 
his choices? He confides in his cousin 
Peter, who poses a harsh reality: 

“ ‘nu worry ‘bout it cous. . .” 

“ “Got to,’ Delroy replied, “I want a 
future, not a cheque every two weeks 
boss” 

“ ‘Chu no future in this country dread, 
yu jus have fi gu wid di times.’ ” 

The options of hustling and drifting 
posed by Peter do not speak to Delroy’s 
confused sense of purpose. 

His talent as an ace basketball player 
take him to London, and points a way 
to something more positive. 

The school makes a belated attempt to 
persuade him to stay on; he sees this 
as hypocritical, since in the past he had 
received little support from school. 
Now it wants to capitalise on his basket- 
ball skills. Sheila wants the best for 
her son but not at any unnecessary 
cost to him and supports Delroy’s wish 
to leave school. 


Bad Friday addresses the dilemma 
of a youth faced with grim prospects in 
a period of cultural and political rede- 
finition in British society. Norman 
Smith uses the language of his peers 
and thus the novel speaks in the authen- 
tic voice of the black British Caribbean 
youth. It should therefore be of particu- 
lar appeal to young people. 

Bad Friday is an important first 
novel. 


Poet In The 
Making 


Long Road To Nowhere 
Poems by Amryl Johnson 
Published by Virago Press 
(London, 1985) 

Prices e205 


Reviewed by Bob Stewart 


This is the first book of poetry from 
Trinidadian born Amryl Johnson, cur- 
rently a resident of Oxford. Underlying 
all the experiences and forms in these 
poems is the realisation that, as Derek 
Walcott wrote in one of his Midsummer 
poems, ‘You shall not find peace/till 
you and your origins reconcile.’ 

The poem Panorama from the North 


Stand, a plunge into Trinidadian bac- 
chanal, depicts her physical and 
spiritual return to the Caribbean. It 
celebrates the redemptive return for 
one who has suffered the wound of alie- 
nation in Britain. The exhilaration is 
heightened in her ‘J’Ouvert’ triad, the 
second poem of which (‘We ting’) is 
pure joy. If you have never been to 
carnival in Trinidad, this poem alone 
takes you there. 

Johnson does not bring us to Trinidad 
for a holiday, she confronts directly the 
hardships of the Caribbean. ‘King of 
the Road,’ as rejoicing as her other car- 
nival poems, nevertheless points to the 
daily desperation of the people after 
the jamming is done. In some of the 
other poems, her images are stark and 
startling. The title of one, “The 
Coconut Grove,’ which is the cliché 
backdrop of the lush and romantic trop- 
ical scene, is transformed in the poem 
to a shadowscape of trees that are appa- 
rently diseased and dead, ‘headless 
phantoms.’ In “The Wheel,’ the huge 
iron wheel of a grinding mill of a long- 
ago ruined sugar plantation in Tobago, 
provides the symbol of uncompleted 
emancipation. And ‘How Do You Feed 
the Ghosts?’ similarly haunts us with 
the unrequited spirits and unresolved 
struggles of Caribbean history. 

The poem ‘New Cargo Ship’ asks the 
question for which most of the poems 
search for an answer: ‘Where was I in 
all this?’ — ‘all this’ apparently mean- 
ing the historical and current realities 
of the Caribbean in general, Trinidad 
in particular. As she warns in ‘Qu’est-ce 
Qu’elle Dit?’ she cannot promise 
answers. Johnson is not facile or naive. 
Neither, however, does she feed us 
fatalistic treacle. ‘The Loaded Dice’, 
one of her more overtly political 
poems, points out a direction, and is a 
call for liberation, for the victims of 
history to take charge in the making of 
it. 

We hah to fin’ de will to free weself 

Leave de pas’ behind, it dead an’ 

gone but 

let de memory give we strength to 

push fuh wha we want 


Don’t ‘blame de dice when tings dohn 


turn out like we plan;’ if the dice are 
loaded, get rid of them. 

Johnson has crafted most of her 
poems carefully, writing for the ear as 
well as the eye. She is a competent ar- 
chitect, very conscious of the structure 
of her poems on the page, yet writes 
with equal intent to be read aloud. This 
is most apparent in the eight poems 
that are written either partly or com- 
pletely in Trinidadian creole. ‘Granny 
in de Market Place’ is a good example. 
Granny argues with the vendors about 


the prices and freshness of their pro- 
duce, and the dialogue rises to the level 
of hyperbolic ridicule for which creole 
has a genius, but which would be flat 
in standard English. One of the special 
delights of Johnson’s poetry is her 
clever and insightful punning. In 
‘Qu’est-ce Qu’elle Dit?’ for example, 
the French query becomes the inquisi- 
tive song of the ‘kes-ki-dee,’ a native 
Caribbean bird. 

In general, Johnson’s diction in stan- 
dard English is well-chosen, although 
some of the poems suffer from verbos- 
ity and flaccidity and could be 
strengthened by pruning. A few of the 
items in the book do not really make 
it off the page into the mind and heart 
of the reader; ‘Spices and Guns,’ for 
example, is committed politically to re- 
volutionary Grenada, but lacks the con- 
viction and craft found in most of the 
other poems. Furthermore, the title of 
the volume, taken from the final poem, 
the theme of which is black alienation 
in Britain, is ill-chosen. That theme is 
minor in this book, and the title’s con- 
notation of weak desperation belies the 
harder hope, that Johnson brings 
through most of the book, of reconcili- 
ation with Caribbean orgins. 

For the most part, however, these 
poems, as well constructed syntheses 
of private feeling and public experi- 
ence, show Johnson to be a fine poet 
in the making. 
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out September. 


For further information contact: 
Creation For Liberation, 
165 Railton Road, 
London SE24 OLU 


Telephone: 01-737 2268 


BASEMENT 
SESSION 


The Making of 


Rue Cases 
Negres 


by Florence Alexis 


It seems very important to me to tell 
the story of the making of the film — 
Rue Cases Negres. This will enable us 
to understand its effectiveness and 
great success among the Caribbean 
people and in the rest of the world. 

Euzhan Palcy, the director of the 
film, is a young woman of 30. She was 
born in Martinique. She says that when 
she was ten years old, she was writing 
poetry, short stories and music where 
all the characters were white people. 
When she was 14, she discovered black 
literature and especially the novel of 
Joseph Zobel entitled: La Rue Cases- 
Negres. She was so amazed that, three 
years later, she started to write her first 
adaptation of the novel. She was only 
AT. 

The novel is almost an autobiog- 
raphy, which takes place in the 1930’s 
in the French colony of Martinique. 
When this book was first published in 
1950 by the most respected pioneer of 
black publishing in Europe, Presence 
Africane, it received the Prix des Lec- 
teurs (Award of the Readers) in France. 


“Three times more people 

saw Rue Cases Negres in 

Martinique than saw the 
film E.T.” 


At the same time, it is important to say, 
the book was banned in Martinique. 
The ‘bekes’ — the native white people 
— in the ‘French’ Caribbean collected 
all the copies they could find and 
burned the books in a big ‘auto da fe’. 
What impressed the little girl, 14 


24 


years old, who had read that book, was 
that, for the first time, all the characters 
of the story were blacks of the Carib- 
bean, workers nobody had ever talked 
or written about before. 

In 1974, she writes and directs the 
first Martiniquan TV film for the 
French TV Channel FR3 in Martinique, 
entitled: La Messagere (The Mes- 
senger). At that time there was no 
Caribbean director or producer on this 
channel, no production structures and 
no budget to encourage the creation of 
Martiniquan films. So this film was pro- 
duced almost in an illegal and clandes- 
tine manner. The local managers of the 
TV wrote to Paris to ask for an opera- 
tional budget to finance this type of 
production in the future. In France they 
refused, saying that ‘many competent 
French professionals wanted to work 
in the “French” Caribbean TV.’ 

The French TV then offered Euzhan 
Palcy a job as a presenter. She refused, 
of course, and left for Paris to study 
literature, theatre and cinema as a pupil 
of Jean Rouch, a famous French film- 
maker who worked mostly in and on 
Africa. 

In 1982, she got a very peculiar sup- 
port from the ‘Commission d’avance 
sur recettes’: a kind of advance against 
receipts for her fifth adaptation based 
on Zobel’s novel, given by the Centre 
National du Cinema (National Cinema 
Centre) for first scripts. Euzhan Palcy 
then proposed to FR3 Martinique (the 
same TV channel mentioned earlier) 
that they be co-producer with her of 
the film. They refused, arguing that she 
had to prove her competence in direct- 
ing a short film for them. She accepted 
the challenge and shot LAtelier du 
Diable (The Devil’s Workshop). 


“She had worked terribly 

hard for five long years in 
order to start shooting Black 
Shack Alley”’. 


Today the Martiniquan TV channel will 
have to spend a lot of money to buy 
the film Rue Cases Negres, which they 
refused to co-produce earlier. 

Facing this situation, Miss Palcy 
started to look for private producers to 
make up the rest of the finance needed 
to match the offered grant. She tried 
for more than a year with no success. 
It was shortly before the deadline for 
the grant expired that she found two 
producers of industrial films, who ag- 
reed to co-produce her film. She had 
worked terribly hard for five long years 
in order to start shooting Black Shack 
Alley. 

During the shooting of the film, the 


people in Martinique followed daily the 
progress of ‘their film’ and at the end, 
facing a lack of money, helped Miss 
Palcy to finish it. ‘In the final weeks 
the Martiniquans were coming with big 
and small cheques, with costumes and 
furniture, with all kinds of things to 
help to achieve the ‘first Martiniquan 
film’. In an interview Euzhan Palcy de- 
clared: 

“My veritable entry into movie pro- 

duction and directing could only hap- 

pen by walking through the Black 

Shack Alley.” 

In spite of all these difficulties, Miss 
Palcy finished her first film. And as 
soon as it was released in Martinique 
she heard that the success was tremend- 
ous, so big that Rue Cases Negres ex- 
ceeded the takings for E.T:, with an 
audience of 125,000 people. Three 
times more people saw Rue Cases 
Negres in Martinique than saw the film 
jm 


“In the final weeks the 
Martiniquans were coming 
with big and small cheques, 

with costumes and 
furniture, with all kinds of 
things to help to achieve the 
first Martiniquan film”’. 


Shortly after its release, the film was 
selected at the Festival of Venice (The 
Mostra 1983) and got the Silver Lion, 
an award for first works, and the Award 
for the Best Female Actress went to 
Darling Legitimus for the role of 
Maman Tine, the grandmother. 

Miss Palcy insists that her film is not 
a militant work but a political film 
focussed on feelings of identity and a 
relevant denunciation of a situation. 
She wants to talk to simple people with 
a very simple story and a simple 
technique. She chose the sepia colour 
of the photography to avoid visual 
cliches imposed on the Caribbean, al- 
ways seen and shown like a postcard 
with exotic and colourful landscapes. 

Finally, it is necessary to say that 
today there still are Black Shack Alleys, 
inhabited by migrant workers, from 
Haiti and Dominica, who are treated 
like the Martiniquans of the 1930's. 
There still are people struggling desper- 
ately to claim their natural right to a 
proper education. There still are people 
fighting and committed to defending 
their feelings of identity and indepen- 
dence. All these reasons give a peculiar 


profound strength to that film and illus- 
irate. its relevance in today’s black 
world. 


Extract from speech delivered at the 4th International 
Bookfair of Radical Black & Third World Books. 


Theatre 


Move On Up 


A Raisin In The Sun 
by Lorraine Hansberry 


Presented by the Black Theatre 
Cooperative 
at The Tricycle Theatre, The Drill Hall 


and venues throughout the country 


Reviewed by Akua Rugg 


“A classical people deserve a classical 
art” observed Afro-American artist 
Lorraine Hansberry. She turned words 
into action by writing the play A Raisin 
In The Sun. When it opened on Broad- 
way in 1959, the play won the New York 
Critics Circle Award and was later 
adapted as a musical and film. Per- 
formed world-wide in over 30 lan- 
guages, it has recently been presented 
in Britain for the first time by the Black 
Theatre Co-op. 

The play concerns the struggle of 
members of an Afro-American family 
to free themselves from the oppression 
of life in America. It is set in a ghetto 
on Chicago’s southside between World 
War II and the momentous decade of 
the 60’s. As the play opens, the Younger 
family prepare to fight another day. 
Lena, family matriarch and survivor of 
the migration from the South to the 
North, has the task of keeping the fam- 
ily — with the seething resentments of 
three generations bottled up — from 
exploding. Her daughter Beneatha, a 
college student, is determined, despite 
her sex, class and colour to be a doctor. 
Walter, her brother, paces like a caged 
beast through his life as chauffeur to a 
white man. He is married to Ruth who, 
in addition to looking after him and 
their teenage son Travis, slaves all day 
as a domestic worker. Lena receives 
$10,000, the proceeds from her de- 
ceased husband’s life insurance, and 
the family suddenly have a lever to free 
them from the ghetto. Lena decides to 
use part of the legacy to buy a house 
in an all white neighbourhood. The 
members of the local residents’ associ- 
ation attempt to buy off the Youngers 
and, failing to do so, threaten them 
with physical violence. The confronta- 
tion tests the mettle of each member 
of the family, leading them to reconcile 
their conflicting needs and desires in 
order to allow the family to move for- 
ward as one. 

Like the Youngers, many blacks 
throughout America chose to move as 


a community in order to break through 
the boundaries set for them by whites. 
With her characters, Beneatha’s in par- 
ticular, Hansberry signalled the new 
breed of blacks who would question 
the values of American society. Politi- 
cally, Beneatha is the most progressive 
member of the family. A militant on 
the issue of Civil Rights, she goes out 
of her way to befriend Joseph Asagai, 
an African student. This character, con- 
trary to the conventional wisdom of the 


time, is portrayed as a powerful and 
dignified character. The friendship bet- 
ween the two raises the importance and 
significance of Third World struggles to 
the advancement of blacks in America, 
as well as the role of black elites in 
Africa. Beneatha pours scorn on her 
brother’s attempts to use the family’s 
money to become a petit-bourgeois en- 
trepreneur. She is equally opposed to 
her family-approved suitor, George 
Murchison,  ‘an-honest-to-God-real- 
live-rich-coloured’ boy who despises 
the mass of blacks. Beneatha is a 
forerunner of those women who in- 
volved themselves with both the Civil 
Rights and Womens Liberation move- 
ments. She manages to conflict with all 
the other characters who find her at- 
titudes in turn ludicrous and threaten- 
ing. 

A Raisin In The Sun contains many 
of the issues that surfaced in the plays, 
poetry and novels that shortly followed 
it: the tensions between generations — 
Lena Younger’s stoical endurance and 
faith in God as against her daughter’s 
impatience and belief in radical politi- 
cal solutions; the tensions between 
black men and women and the neces- 
sity for resolving these in the face of 
their common struggle; the impotence 
and complacency of the black petit- 
bourgeois; the regenerative return to 
‘roots’. The latter response is expressed 
in a wickedly funny and sharply ob- 
served scene in which Beneatha and 


Walter, the ‘new negroes’, acknowledge 
their African heritage by donning Afri- 
can robes and dancing to African 
music, much to the embarrassment and 
dismay of Ruth and George Murchi- 
son, the old style negroes. 

Dense with conflict, suffering and 
triumphant resolutions, the play gives 
actors ample opportunity to use their 
skills to the utmost. The members of 
the Black Theatre Co-op rise to the oc- 
casion. Low key scenes between just a 
couple of characters are as compelling 
as climatic ones. Ella Wilder as Ruth, 
Freddie Brooks as Travis, Jacqueline 
de Peza as Beneatha, Carmen Munro 
as Lena, Kwabena Manso as Asagai, 
Gary McDonald doubling as Murchi- 
son and Bobo, Peter Harding as Karl 
Lindner, well deserved the standing 
ovation they received the night I saw 
the production. Meticulous attention 
has been paid to décor and costume, 
capturing the look of the period and 
the British cast manage the American 
accent unusually well. 

It is significant that it is only now, 25 
years after its creation, that A Raisin 
In The Sun has reached the British 
stage. The same burst of energy, polit- 
ically and culturally, out of which it 
came is now evident in Britain. 

Cultural institutions which, like the 
Black Theatre Co-op are aware of the 
work of black artists internationally, 
and consider it important to present 
this material to the British public, are 
at last coming up with the goods. 
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NATIONAL PEACE ACTION FOUNDATION 


For the Promotion of Peace and Racial Hurmony 


POETRY 
COMPETITION 


DR 
The C.L.R. James Race & Peace Prize, will be yi >) 
awarded to the winner of the competition which 
is open to all over 18 years ofage. 
The Poems should be on the theme of the 
links between Race and Peace and should 


Ay 
ENTRY FEE 2 PER POEM a 
UNWAGED & STUDENTS £1 J 


si 
CLOSING DATE FOR ENTRIES 30th AUGUST 1985 ED ~ 


The prize for the best Poem willbe a copy of 

> CLR. James book BLACK JACOBINS. 

The writers of the best 25 Poems received, will 

be Invited to read their work at the presentation. 
F. 435a 


S- send your vcems to N.P.A 35a, Kingswood 
Road, Nuneaton 
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The Olmec-Maya 
And Now 


Exhibition of paintings by 

Aubrey Williams 

Commonwealth Institute Gallery 
Kensington High Street, London W8 
6th June — 4th August 1985 


Reviewed by Errol Lloyd 


The latest exhibition of paintings by Au- 
brey Williams, titled “The Olmec-Maya 
And Now’ is a major one, and marks 
a new stage of development in his 
work. The largest canvasses can be clas- 
sified roughly into two categories: the 


invented by the Maya. Natural 
phenomena set against human 
culture in the form of language, 
realities which are still very close 
to one another and as if in con- 
tinuous turbulent relationship of 
interdependence and_ conflict. 
There are many paintings on this 
theme. In one (No 14) the sun’s 
rays seem to energise a small re- 
ctangle of signs which may be liv- 
ing things, or flames, or an ele- 
ment of language. In others, sym- 
bolic emblems seem almost indis- 
tinguishable from molten rock or 
precious stones. . .” 

The paintings with figurative ele- 
ments are startling at first as they rep- 
resent a departure from William’s estab- 
lished norm, and they appear to be 
nearer to clear ‘statements’ than the 
‘ruminations’ of the abstract work. The 
juxtaposition of faces, figures and sym- 
bols from Maya and Olmec civilisations 
with the more nebulous molten sur- 
faces, so typical of the exclusively 


Maya Confrontation 


more abstract ones, which we have 
come to expect from Aubrey Williams; 
and the more figurative ones, which 
give a certain explicitness and clarity 
to the Olmec-Mayan myth and cosmol- 
ogy that are the subject of the paint- 
ings. 

Guy Brett, a distinguished art critic 
who wrote the introduction to the 
catalogue, says of the abstract paint- 
ings: 

“The abstract pictures often seem 

like ruminations on single fertile 

themes: for example the relation 
between the sun as a universal 
boundless source of energy and 
the pictogram or glyph for the sun 


abstract work, introduces a narrative 
element which initially appears to rob 
the work of some of the mystery which 
surrounds the entirely abstract work. I 
think that the clue to this recent de- 
velopment lies in the artist’s title for 
the show: “The Olmec-Maya And Now.’ 
It appears that the language of symbol 
and metaphor has proved inadequate 
to express the urgency of what he con- 
ceives to be the present ecology crisis. 
Williams elaborates: 

“The Maya, the greatest civilisa- 

tion of their time, capable of mov- 

ing great masses without the use 

of .the wheel, of cutting and 

polishing primal basalt and crys- 


tal — though there was nothing 
harder in their metallurgy than 
copper — a people who produced 
a technology and cosmology from 
which we are still learning today; 
these people vanished in a very 
short time leaving only tarnished 
artifacts due, I feel, to their inabil- 
ity to cope with the technology 
and the achievements engen- 
dered within the metabolism of 
their living environment and ecol- 
ogy: exactly the position we find 
ourselves in today.” 

There is inevitably an element of ex- 
perimentation with this group of paint- 
ings and I do not think that they all 
work, but the vast majority do, and at 
their best they are brilliant and il- 


luminating, as in ‘Maya Confrontation’ 


and ‘Olmec and Maya’. 

Wiilliams’ concern with the Pre-Col- 
umbian civilisations of Central and 
South America has been a lifelong one, 
going back to the time when, as a young 
civil servant in his native Guyana, he 
was stationed in the North West Jungle, 
where he lived for two years with the 
Warrau, described as a primitive Indian 
Tribe. His interest in Pre-Columbian 
Art and Artifacts as a source of inspira- 
tion for his creative work is shared by 
fellow Guyanese and author Wilson 
Harris. Unlike most Cairbbean artists 
and writers, who embrace African and 
European traditions as a natural exten- 
sion of their history and culture, Wil- 
liams and Harris have instead put down 
regional roots and see the ‘New World’ 
as a potential breeding ground for in- 
novative and original art. 

Both men have spent time in the in- 
terior of Guyana, and their penetration 
of the Guyanese hinterland can be seen 
as a metaphor for their spiritual search 
for the eternal truths which reside in 
what Wilson Harris calls the ‘buried or 
hidden curiously live fossils of another 
age.’ It may also be significant that both 
Williams and Harris have an ancestral 
link with the region in that they have 
Carib and Arawak forebears respec- 
tively. 

Aubrey Williams’ work over the past 
thirty years can therefore be seen in 
terms of a relentless excavation of the 
profound myth which resides at the 
heart of the Pre-Columbian civilisa- 
tions. The paintings never fail to con- 
jure up the grandeur and mystery of a 
past age, and through a miracle of 
technique, Aubrey Williams has man- 
aged to give the paintings an overlay 
of modernity, which brings the lessons 
and warnings of the Pre-Columbian 
world into parallel with the 20th Cen- 
tury. This exhibition underlines Aubrey 
William’s status as a major contempor- 
ary artist. 


King Viv and 
King Arthur 


by Darcus Howe 


A famous political scientist, writing 
about the social revolution, once proc- 
laimed, ‘It comes like a thief in the 
night’. I happen to believe that many 
an epoch-making event contains within 
it this spontaneous quality. 
And so it was on Saturday June 1, 
with no great expectations, I made my 
way, with my brood of five in tow, to 
Somerset, there to while away the time 
at the County cricket ground in Taun- 
ton where Somerset were playing War- 
wickshire in the Brittanic County 
Championship. 
It was a lovely summer’s day, a John 
Arlott phrase if ever there was one, 
and Somerset is beautiful English coun- 
tryside. A slight breeze rolled over the 
Quantock hills tempering the fierce 
summer’s heat. We were in the land of 
mythology — the home of Camelot and 
the court of King Arthur. The holy grail 
is said to be buried not far away in 
Glastonbury, and the Knights of the 
Round Table who sought it, laid claim 
to a spiritual integrity. 
Taunton is as fine a county ground 
as can be found anywhere in England. 
The River Tone to the West wends it 
silent way and Arthur Wellard is said 
to have disturbed its calm waters with 
many a big hit. The bells of St. Mary’s 
church to the east chime constantly, re- 
minding us mortals, perhaps, that there 
is celebration in life itself. 
Somerset won the toss and elected 
to bat. Popplewell and Bail strode out 
to open the innings. Young Gladstone 
Small ran in from the river end hitting 
the seam at a pretty brisk pace, extract- 
ing lift and getting involuntary move- 
| ment this way now and that way then. 

Bail retired hurt after scoring eight runs 
rather sketchily. He was struck on his 
helmet by one of Small’s lifters. Felton 
came and left at once, caught at slip 
off Small and Somersert were 28 for 
one. 

In strode Viv, ambling as usual, hav- 
ing to cope as in previous matches this 
season, where Somerset’s openers had 
failed. Behind him were two major 
scores — 186 vs Hampshire, much 
talked about in this farming commun- 


ity, and 105 vs Yorkshire which he does 
as a matter of course. And he had only 
been back in England for ten days or 
sO. 

It was an inauspicious beginning. Viv 
played and missed a time or two; he 
edged Small more often than one has 
come to expect. He looked rather ordi- 
nary. Later, he told me that he had 
travelled some 350 miles down from 
Yorkshire the previous evening and 
woke up that morning out of a dream 
that he was still on the coach. The hon- 
eymoon was soon over and a crisp 
square-cut off Small, was indicative of 
things to come. This was followed by 
that imperious on-drive through mid- 
wicket. Again Small was the victim. 
Viv was on 72 at lunch when I joined 
him in the dressing room. He greeted 


me with a loaded phrase: ‘Darkie,’ he | 


said, ‘this is a nice day for cricket.’ 
‘Umm,’ I replied, not giving any signifi- 
cance to the comment. Maybe I ought 
to, but there you go. 

After lunch came the explosion. The 
first 200 came in 200 minutes. We must 
pause here to record some facts. Let 
us once and for all put to rest the myth 
of the on-side player. He carved the 
off-side with geometric precision, driv- 
ing square, through cover and extra 
cover, on the ground all the way. There 
was one exception. He took Anton Fer- 
reira, a medium-pacer, on the rise, the 
ball never getting up more than a few 
feet off the turf. It fell just short of the 
extra-cover boundary, cannoning into 
the seating area. 

A middle aged woman, a rural, En- 
glish, middle-class type, scampered in 
the most undignified way over two seats 
and sprawled out over a third. The 
mayhem had begun. The next ball he 
cut with such ferocity that another mad 
scramble among the spectators on the 
deep-point boundary ensued. 

Now he had the measure of Small. 
He kept leaning into him and flicking 
him through leg. Small would drop it 
short and he would slap him square. 
Such disdain! And poor, old Norman 
Gifford. He gave it air and Viv hit him 
back over not once, not twice, not 
thrice but five times. All sixes. Norman 
bowled the arm ball. It came via Nor- 
man’s arm and left with the power of 
Viv’s. I remember, and always will, the 
six Over extra-cover. Norman pushed it 
through and Viv, giving himself room, 
swung it back over extra-cover. At the 
end of the day Norman’s figures were 
one for 135 in 18 overs. Ferreira’s may 
have been slightly more respectable but 
disastrous all the same; one for 121 in 
23 overs. No one was spared. 

I could go on and on, but an anecdote 
is in order. I was sitting in the pavilion 
in conversation with David Copp, Viv’s 


agent. Viv had just passed 200 when 
Copp, in that whimsical English way, 
said, ‘It would be delightful, wouldn't 
it, if he could get 300 in a day.’ Trained 
to be satisfied with small mercies, I ex- 
pressed my reservations. 

Copp, a man for statistics, went off 


Viv Richards 


to the Secretary’s office to consult Wis- 
den. He wanted to know how many 
batsmen in the history of the game at- 
tained that feat. He wasn’t long in his 
search. By the time he had returned 
Viv was on 262 and a merciless assault 
on Ferreira brought up the 300 in no 
time. His third hundred took 76 mi- 
nutes. 

And now for the records. His 322 
was the highest score ever made by a 
Somerset batsman, passing Harold 
Gimblett’s 310 hit against Sussex at 
Eastbourne in 1948. Viv is the first West 
Indian to score 300 runs in a day in 
first-class cricket and only the sixteenth 
to achieve the feat in the history of the 
game. His tally of boundaries — eight 
sixies and forty-two fours — has been 
exceeded by only nine batsmen. 

The innings is the joint eighth highest 
in County cricket and he shares the fi- 
gure with Eddie Paynter, who achieved 
the feat against Sussex at Hove in 1937. 
Finally, Viv is the eighth batsman to 
score 300 in England since the war — 
the fifth in County cricket. 

It came ‘like a thief in the night’ and 
for a long, long time to come I will 
claim the privilege of being there. It is 
the stuff of which legends are made, 
and King Viv has carved for himself a 
place alongside King Arthur. Now, 
more than one holy grail lies buried in 
the lore of Somerset. 
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Gregory Powell 


BROKEN LEGACY 


Do the bruised brass wailing 
exclamation scar of history 
suffocating in 

bleak shadows of 

southern crosses 

burning/fall futilely 

on ears of the brain plugged 
deaf/Do the hellified 

harsh sharp 

horn-shouting preachments 
sustain chant sermons to 
empty pews/Do 

anyone 

still 

listen 

to John 

Coltrane 

laying 

dead and buried/sax 

by his side crying 

blues of our blindness/shedding 
sound tears dripping from veins 


like dry seeds suffering sterility/infested 


with infertility/downtrodden 
with stone cold stark 
rejection 

Do anybody 

hear 

vibrating veins ringing 
life-blood harmonies of 
Africa singing Meditations 
to a scared Crescent launching 
an Ascension into 
Live-song Impressions of 


A Love Supreme 
A Love Supreme 
A Love Supreme 


Do anybody 

remember the song that 
birthed amid avant garde labor 
screams 

out the belly of 

the sax/amid 

stuttering screams stretching 
long 

long 

through weary years 

home 

i remember 

the song that 


sweetly summoned blood-flow 
in tidal waves 

dousing 

fear flames profane 

of steel chi southside 

burning crosses 

to smoldering steam swept 
by wind sweeping sounds 

i remember the 

song 

that bade me dance 

my manhood trampling 
sissyfied parasitic fears into 
freedom tones and 

clenched fist rhythms 

i remember the song/soaring 
winged Ballards/searing Invo- 
cations harmonically 
jamming in Afro-Blue 
Expressions of 


A Love Supreme 
A Love Supreme 
A Love Supreme 


Do anyone 

remember the song that 
blew wind waves when we 
could not breathe/the song that 
serenaded the nightmare with 
life vibrations 

Do anyone remember the. 
Song/the sensuous flower 
that strains to bloom/the 
violent brass steel movement 
bursting anthems 

to our survival/the 

deified ritualistic 

incantation omnisonic 
solar-note solo strutting 

a fiery eternity 

Do-anyone 

hear with heart-ears 

the Song that scrawls 

the signiture of life 

Do anyone 

still 

listen 

to John 

Coltrane 


Do anyone 
still 
remember 
the Song 


GREGORY POWELL is a native of south side Chicago, USA. He is 
a graduate of the University of Illinois in Chicago where he is currently 
enrolled in its MA. program for writers. His poems have been 
published in several journals in the USA, including ‘The Black Nation, 
Mojo,’ and ‘Face To Face.’ 


Gregory Powell 


HYMN TO A LOVEBIRD 
(For Charlie Parker) 


what is this 

love, this cancerous 

passion searing and blooming 

into hot house melodies lilting 

out scag screams. this man, this 
energy, weaver of dreams into air blown 
tapestries/ dizzy sounds surging from 
needle perforated limbs, his hurt soul 
shredded by white powdered shadows 
of fanged monkeys, singing the blues 
in crimson sax-tongue lamentations 
of chained bones 

swirling in sounds 

so sweet 

sO sweet 

flame-flowers dance 

on winds riffing his 

ritual of dying pleas 


Michael S. Weaver 


ON THE BIRTH OF SOUL 


In the nineteen fifties 
cities all throughout the ghetto 
played host to hordes of children swooning 
after hours with all manners of song in places black- 
red light basements breaking in wooly waves wall to wall 
before imaginary audiences, backups fettered with lights, 
petitioning reason for upward movement of the race, 
giving birth to soul. 
White ankle socks, patent leather, zoot suits, 
petal pushers, and conks became the energy of r&b, 
born in the crunch of Thunderbird labels around 
lamp and moon lit crevices of corner bars. 
Children in all the islands of the diaspora 
turned to the cloak of night and barroom drool, 
dancing precisely like puppets on stages, 
producers sitting before tables of Vodka, 
holding contracts to Mercedes and mansions 
before children waking in the morning to see 
their brown Vaseline legs turned crooked like spiders, 
ribbon plaits burned with wax and chemicals, 
cotton dresses gone smooth and satin slight, 
in the march to Motown, in the birth of soul; 
out of the churches, brothels, backstreets, arms 
of mothers grasping- 
“No More Water in the Well” 
“I’ve Passed this Way Before” 
“Love Child” 
“Castles in the Sand” 
and the pitiless death of impoverished queens on welfare, 
suicide and delusion of falling second to brass and bass, 
brown flotsam floating when mothers learn humiliation, 


saying goodbye to children gone like flames, bright then dead. 


MICHAEL S. WEAVER is a poet and journalist. He lives in Baltimore, Maryland, 
USA where he was born. He was educated at the University of Maryland and 
Morgan State University. His poems have appeared in several publications, 
including ‘Black American Literature Forum, Nethula Journal, Chicory, Gargoyle, 
Hanging Loose’ and ‘The Pearl’. He is a National Endownment of the Arts 
Fellow for 1985. 


Clive Webster 


GRANDMOTHER LAND 


Grandmother Land; 

Mother of adopted children, 

Mother of co-opted children: 

I greet you. 

Your problem ‘birth’, 

My feet know no other earth than this. 

I am the young one, the one “. . .with the hair.” 
That “. . .mugger who must not have a mother 
or a home to go to.”: 

Arrogant, good-for-nothing 

Black youth. 

I am that two per cent 

who torments your towns; 

That “. . .black mark. . .” on the map 

even the most Conservative cleaners cannot remove; 
Ingrained, in the groove 

and anything you use 

from “race relations” to “more police stations” 
will not lose me in the crowd. 

I am the black fact; 

The itch on you back you cannot scratch. 

Sight and sound 

Wandering round 

Ghetto blasting black 

and loud 

with no home to go to. 

Fence-hopping, police-stopping, body-popping 
Gone! The one that got away! 


Grandmother Land; 

Land of arms. 

Ageing arms or atom arms 

but never arms for me; 

To cradle me, to comfort me 

To raise me up, to show me off! 

A cloak of arms to contain, to restain 
Me, your societal anomaly 

with no home to go to. 


Grandmother Land; 

One big ‘mother’! 

I understand. 

I have grown from streets paved with stone; 
I have grown from streets paved with stone. 
Grandmother Land 

I am your noose; 

I am ‘chicken’ 

Come home to roost. 


CLIVE WEBSTER is a new, emerging poetic voice in black Britain. 
He was born in London. He is presently studying philosophy and 
psychology at University College, Cardiff. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


If you want to book ad space 
ring Pat on 01-737 2268 


UNITY OF 
AFRO-CARIBBEAN PEOPLE 


THE ORGANISATION 
UACP (sometimes referred to as UNITY) is a forward 
looking self help community organisation based in 
Southall. Formed in 1982, Unity is the first 
organisation of its kind to emerge in Southall since 
the destruction of the People’s Unite organisation's 
building in the ‘riots’ of April 1979. 


Composed of committed members of the local Afro- 
Caribbean communities, Unity has set itself two 
main aims: 


To obtain an Afro-Caribbean Centre in Southall, 
and 


To provide a channel for the voices of the Afro- 
Caribbean community in Southall and _ its 
surrounding areas. 


THE CHALLENGE 
At the moment Unity runs a Supplementary School 
in a local Youth Centre and is also involved in other 
community initiatives. However, Unity intends to 
develop and successfully implement a 
comprehensive community economic development 
programme geared to take it into the 1990's. 


THE VACANCIES 
Unity is funded by the GLC until 31st March 1986. Both 
posts are funded. 


CO-ORDINATOR/COMMUNITY 
WORKER 
(AP. 5 £8,562 plus £627 OLWA) 
To carry overall responsibility for the work of Unity of 
Afro-Caribbean People in accordance with the constitution 
and decisions of the UACP Steering Committee. 


BOOK—KEEPER 
(£2,000 pa) 
To maintain UACP financial records. 
For further details about the work of UACP including clos- 
ing date for applications and/or application forms/job de- 
scriptions can be obtained only by sending a stamped 
self-address envelope to: The Secretary, UACP, Room 
7, Manor House, The Green, Southall, Middlesex. 
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WALTHAM FOREST 


TRADE UNION RESOURCE CENTRE 
Third Worker Required 


Waltham Forest Trade Union Resource Centre, a local 
Trade Union and Community Resource Centre, is seeking 
a third full time worker. The post is initially funded by 
the GLC for a period of seven months (to March 1986). 
The new worker will work co-operatively with the other 
two workers, but would take specific responsibility for 
working closely with the local ethnic minority com- 


munities, as well as developing projects in homeworking 


and shop work. 


A background in Trade union and Community activity is 


essential, and a knowledge of Urdu, Gujarati or Punjabi 
would be an advantage. The salary will be paid at an annual 
rate of £10104 (under review). 


Please send details of past experience, with a supporting 
statement (no application form is provided) to: Mel Evans, 
Secretary, WFTURC, 26 St James Street, Walthamstow, 
E17 7PF, or ’phone Alastair or Linda on 509 2243 for an 
informal discussion. Applications from job sharers (with 
or without a partner) are welcome. 


Closing date 16 August; interviews 24 August. 


WFTURC is an equal opportunity employer 


STONEBRIDGE BUS GARAGE/ 
KILBURN POLY TECHNIC 


Require a TUTOR-CONSULTANT to develop the edu- 
cation/training of workers and supervisors attached to the 
various departments of this rapidly expanding Community 
Project. 


The Stonebridge Bus Garage Project has been described 
as the largest and most exciting black community project 
in the country. The project is managed by The Harlesden 
People’s Community Council, an Afro-Caribbean group 
formed in 1981, one of whose major aims is to provide 
employment for residents of the nearby Stonebridge es- 
tate, 70% of whom are black. 


It involves the conversion of a former London Transport 
Bus Garage to form a Community Complex providing 
workshops and training, social and recreational facilities. 


This post is funded under DES REPLAN scheme and will 
run until March 3lst 1987. Both HPCC and Kilburn 
Polytechnic are committed to policies of equal oppor- 
tunities employment and multi-cultural education. 


Scale POIA (£10716 — 11,562 + LW £1017) 

Closing date: Two weeks from date of advert 

Further details and application form from: Errol Williams, 
HPCC Bus Garage Project, Harrow Road, London NW10 
ORG (965 2223) 


NOW AVAILABLE 


BLADESTO 
PUBLICATI 


specialist 
wholesalers 

and distributers 
of books 

on the third world 


NAWAL FL-SAADAWI 
Two Women in One 


Two Women in One is the story of Bahiah Shaheen and her search for 

self-fulfilment in a male-dominated society. It is also the story of 

countless women in the Third World, their hopes and ambitions, and 

their quest for emancipation and dignity. A telling reminder for 

women everywhere that hope should never yield to despair, that the 
future does hold a brighter promise. 


By the author of Woman at Point Zero. 


£3.95 paperback from / Z \ 26 Westbourne Grove 
Al Sagi Books | bi ) London W2. Tel: 01 221 9347 
> 4) 


Complete stocks available 
from eighty-five publishers. 
We welcome your call 

OF visit to our showroom. 


CARIBBEAN 


contact 


The Monthly Regional Newspaper that keeps you in touch 
with the Caribbean 

CARIBBEAN CONTACT is a package of information and 
analyses about the Caribbean that you get in no other publi- 
cation, written by journalists and informed commentators in 
various parts of the region. 

If you are interested in becoming a regular CONTACT reader 
fill out the particulars below: 


| wish to be a subscriber to 
CARIBBEAN CONTACT 
starting 


UNIT 1, 
124-128 Brixton Hill 
London SW2 1RS 
Telephone: 01-671 7261 


SUBSCRIPTION) 
(Money Order or Cheque 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES (including postage) for BARBADOS 
(BDS$14) mailed in Barbados: REST OF THE CARIBBEAN (US$11): USA and 
CANADA (US$13): EUROPE and UK (US$14): LATIN AMERICA (US$12): 
AFRICA, INDIA and FAR EAST (US$16) 


UNIT 1, 
124-128 Brixton Hill London SW2 1RS 
Telephone: 01-671 7261 


Send particulars to: CARIBBEAN CONTACT Ltd, 
PO Box 616 Bridgetown Barbados West Indies 
Telephone 0101809 427-2681 
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Th 
Lessons Grenada 
of the Grenada Crisis 
Revolution = 


by john La Rose 


New Publication — Lessons of the Grenada Revolu- 
tion by John La Rose. First printed as Comment in 
July/August and December 1984 issues of Race Today. 
Price 40p (p&p 20p). 

CLR James’s 

80th Birthday Lectures 

Price: £2.50 (p&p 45p) 

Brickbats and Bouquets by Akua Rugg 

Price: £2.75 (p&p 45p) 

The Struggle of Asian Workers in Britain 

by the Race Today Collective £1.50 (p&p 36p) 
Walter Rodney and the Question of Power 

by CLR James’ £0.95(p&p 30p) 

The Black Explosion in British Schools 

by Farrukh Dhondy, Barbara Beese and 

Leila Hassan £1.75 (p&p 36p) 

Voices of the Living and the Dead 

by Linton Kwesi Johnson == £1.75 (p&p 30p) 

Inglan is a Bitch 

by Linton Kwesi Johnson £1.75 (p&p 30p) 

The Road Make To Walk On Carnival Day 

by Darcus Howe £1.00 (p&p 30p) 

The Race Today Review 1985 £1.50 

(p&p 36p) Reviews for 1982, 1983 and 1984 are 

still available 


Alliance Publications 


New Publication — The Grenada Crisis 

Statements issued by the Alliance of the Black Parents 
Movement, the Black Youth Movement and the Race 
Today Collective. 40p (p&p 20p) 

The New Cross Massacre Story. 

Interviews with John La Rose, Chairman of the New 
Cross Massacre Action Committee. £1.50 (p&p 45). 


ORDERS TO: RT Publications 165 Railton Road 
Herne Hill London SE24 OLU 
Telephone: 01-737 2268 
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CREATION FOR LIBERATION 
THE POETRY SOCIETY 
VIRAGO PRESS FOR 


ONE NIGHT 
PRESENT ONLY 
A unique poetry event with 


MAYA ANGELOU (USA) 
Internationally renowned 
writer and activist in 

the Black Movement, 
author of 

1 Know Why the 

Caged Bird Sings’ 


JEAN ‘BINTA’ BREEZE (Jamaica) 
Leading dub poet and recording artist whose 
British debut this year was widely acclaimed 
AMRYL JOHNSON (Trinidad/Britain) 


A fine new voice reconciling the Caribbean- 
British experience 


on Tuesday 22 October 1985 at 
The Camden Centre, Bidborough Street, NW1 


Tickets £2.50 (concessionaries £2.00) available only in advance 
from: 

Creation for Liberation, 165 Railton Road, London SE24 OLU. Tel: 

01-737 2268 or 
Virago Bookshop Ltd., 34 Southampton Street, London WC2 
01-240 6638 
The Poetry Society, 21 Earls Court Square, London SW5 

01-373 7861/2 


i ae eee 
SUBSCRIBE 


AFTER TEN YEARS RACE TODAY has established 

itself as perhaps the only serious journal to inform 

on and clarify what blacks in Britain and the peoples 
from our countries of origin think and do. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

‘ Race Today is a bi-monthly publication. 
Individual subscribers (UK) £6.00 
Individual subscribers (overseas) £7.00 or $14.000 
Institutions (UK) £15.00 
Institutions (overseas) £18.00/$36.00 
Fighting Subscribers UK £20.00 and overseas $40.00 
The above rates include postal charges 
(surface mail for overseas subscribers). 
If AIR MAIL postage is required please add £5.00 or $10.00. 
A fighting subscription enables you to receive Race Today 
and copies of pamphlets we have published. 


(BLOCK CAPITALS) 
NAME/INS TUTU TION ccsviees nc icvetsrstvccocesssdeth Sesuaes oo dyeners eetaenutnaistetapene svete comes 


PPrPtrerirtrirtirtiriiriiiiiiiiritiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


PITTITIT Trees) 


Ana Reena ener nee eee een en nena nese ee ee eREGESESEE SHEESH SESSEESEESNESS ESSER EEEERESSSSESESESESESSESEEESEESSSESE SES ESESEEE EERE 


SUBSCRIPTION) sic sssiesductecctoewssbupweedi sa nnctosncrtwantatnnans set gens ealGes canner dn Maneditecthas anne 
AMOUNT ENCLOSED no cicsceciccscenscneneasevereecassshucneunatnsiisoussanuntaics tyuaesanupselseou tute 


Return form to: 
RACE TODAY 
165 Railton Road London SE24 OLU. Telephone: 01-737 2268 


